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The new Buffalo Vacuum Mixer is the lat- 
est, most modern development in sausage 
mixers. Not only does this new machine 
cut operating and maintenance costs, but it 
improves the quality of the finished prod- 
uct. Vacuum mixing removes all air pock- 
ets and bubbles from the mix. Thereby 
making the emulsion more compact and 
condensed permitting 20% more meat, by 
weight, into each casing...cutting casing 
costs proportionately. This saving alone 
soon pays for a Buffalo Vacuum Mixer. In 
addition, vacuum mixing gives a more 
perfect distribution of “cure”. 


A New England sausage maker who re- 
cently installed a Buffalo Vacuum Mixer 
states — 


“‘We were skeptical about the claims you 
made for your vacuum mixer. In fact, we were 


not at all convinced that we wanted the ma- 
chine. However, since we have been using 
this machine, the quality of our products has 
been greatly increased. Previously to vacuum 
mixing our bologna weighed 5% to 5% Ibs. 
This same bologna stuffed in equal casings 
of equal size but vacuum mixed now weighs 
between 6 and 6% Ibs. The increased yield 
and savings in casings is rapidly paying for 
our vacuum mixer. We are certainly pleased 
with this machine.“ 


Get the inside story, today. Write: 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Sausage Machinery 


Sales and Service Offices in principal cities 


Buffalo ws. um ncm 









PRESENTING THE FAIR-HAIRED BOY ON SAVINGS 














Don’t think the P.A. got sore when the Boss 
told him how much he loved him for making 


all those savings with LARDPAK. No, Sir! 
He just smiled and stuttered, “Thanks, Chief, 
| owe it all to LARDPAK, the several-cents- 


per-pound cheaper lard-liner. These pennies 
add up to dollars in a hurry.” 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY °* RHINELANDER, WIS. 
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20,000 people 


are ready to call you 


“BOSS” 


* 20,000 people are in the busi- 
ness of making containers. 

Some of them are research men .. . 
some marketing men . . . and some en- 
gineers. Their job is to help package 
products in the right container. 

Among these 20,000 people, are also 
scientists who solve all sorts of pack- 
aging problems. . . 

. and efficiency experts who im- 
prove packaging methods, cut down 
packaging costs. 

... and Sales Roadmen to watch over 
your closing machines as well as sales- 
men to give you prompt, helpful service. 

You'll find merchandising and adver- 


tising men, too. Their specialty is pro- 
moting packaged products. 

Then, to keep container-making fac- 
tories all over the country turning out 
regular and rush orders, there are 
executives with their secretaries, me- 
chanics and laborers, truckmen and 
truck drivers. 

These 20,000 people make up 
American Can Company. 


Whenever you place an order with 
American Can Company, you put these 
20,000 people to work for you. Your 
problems become their problems. And, 
in a real sense of the word, they call 
you “boss.” 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue + New York, N. Y. 
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What American Can Puts 
Against Packaging Problems 


@5 laboratories employing 134 
people college trained in the pure, 
natural, and engineering sciences. 


@ 13 points from which customers’ 
machinery is serviced . . . 6 points at 
which customers’ machinery is built. 


© 67 plants located strategically in 
the U. S., Canada, and Hawaii. 


e@ A factory-trained sales staff who 
are specialists in many different 
types of industry. 


@ An executive personnel backed by 
a financial strength that is in itself a 
tangible business asset. 














The Adelmann Method of boiling hams 
insures results because of unusual ex- 
clusive features. It cooks the ham in its 
own juice. Flavor, texture, appearance 
and quality are greatly improved. 


Elliptical yielding springs eliminate cov- 
er tilting and exert a firm, wide, flexible 
pressure. Perfectly shaped, evenly 
molded boiled hams are always pro- 
duced. 


Adelmann Ham Boilers are easiest to 
handle, quickest to operate, reduce 
shrinkage, and lower operation costs. 
They are simple to clean, last longer, 
perform better, produce the kind of 
boiled hams that really se/// 


WISE PACKERS 


INSIST ON 


ADELMANN! 


Made of Cast Aluminum, Tinned Steel, 
Monel Metal, and Nirosta (Stainless) 
Steel, Adelmann Ham Boilers offer the 
most complete line available. Liberal 
trade-in schedules make it actually 
profitable to dispose of worn, obsolete 
equipment for new Adelmann Ham 
Boilers. Ask for booklet ‘The Modern 
Method” today. 


“ADELMANN—The Kind Your Ham 
Makers Prefer." 





Send for descriptive 
literature on the com- 
plete Adelmann line 


1916 - Our Twenty-fifth Anniwersary - 1941 
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School is out and the season of light lunches, salads, picnics and other 


meat loaf-consuming meals is at hand. 


The packers who take advantage of SYLPH-THIN’S perfect visibility 


and printing possibilities are the ones who are going to capture the lion’s 
share of this picnic market. 

Consumers choose SYLPH-THIN packed meat loaves, picnics, boiled 
and unboned hams every time because they show every appetite- 
arousing detail — and because when printed they offer quality meats 
the identification such products should have. Dealers like them better 
because they sell more quickly. 


Copr. 1941, Sylvania Ind. Corp. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Uniformity, Visibility, Strength 
SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


SYLPHCASE DIVISION 
Executive and Sales Offices: 122 E 42nd St.. New York Works: Fredericksburg, Vo 
Branches or Representatives 
ta Street 
201 Devonshire Street 
PHILADELPHIA. PA 
N AGENT—Victoria Paper a 
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W@ There’s no denying that with sausage, good fense 
looks mean good sales. Your surest way to nouris 
: . good looking sausage is to use Armour’s Nat- Thu 
Armour’s Natu ral Casings ural Casings. For in these superior casings, meat 
sausages stay smooth, plump and fresh look- an ade 
ing, because the elasticity of the casing keeps civilia 
Give Sausages it clinging firmly to the meat—always! plain t 
Of course flavor is important, too. And here mand, 
again Armour’s Casings give you an advan- hutriti 

Sa | es-A ppea | tage, because they permit great smoke pene- 
tration. You know how important this is for 

producing high quality, well-flavored smoked | 
sausages. Order Armour’s Casings from your u 
nearest Armour Branch. You’ll find a casing DE ] 
for every need. p 
hever | 


ARMOUR’S NATURAL CASINGS * 
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Meat and the New U. S. 
“Dietary Yardstick’’ 


LSEWHERE in this issue, C. R. Moulton, con- 
sulting editor of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
summarizes the purpose and program of the Na- 
tional Nutritional Conference for Defense, held late 
in May in Washington on request of the President. 
The scientific dietary recommendations drawn up 
by a committee of the nation’s foremost nutritional 
experts, which were presented to the conference as 
a nutrition “yardstick” for a healthier America, 
should re-emphasize to members of the meat pack- 
ing industry the importance of meat in the diet. 


Issuance of the national dietary standards at this 
time gives added weight to the hard-hitting nutri- 
tion and health story presented in the American 
Meat Institute’s current national advertising cam- 
paign and provides the industry with a powerful 
new merchandising weapon. The growing aware- 
ness of consumers to the need for an adequate diet 
will stimulate their determination to purchase foods 
which will provide the recommended elements. 

In announcing the standards, the conference 
designated as particularly important “the transla- 
tion of these (food) allowances, and other similar 
technical material, into terms of everyday foods and 
appetizing meals suitable for families and in- 
dividuals at different income levels, in such a way 
that the new knowledge of nutrition can be applied 
simply and practically, in every home, and in ac- 
cordance with the food preferences of the family.” 

It is logical to believe that the new dietary recom- 
mendations announced at Washington will be heard 
about a great deal from now on, as the national de- 
fense effort hits its stride and the need for a well 
nourished population becomes increasingly evident. 

Thus, during the months ahead, the task of the 
meat packing industry will be not only to provide 
an adequate supply of meats and meat products for 
civilian and military requirements, but also to ex- 
plain to the nation, through every means at its com- 
mand, how definitely meat fits into the new U. S. 
nutritional standards which have been adopted. 





























































































































































































Incentives to Efficiency 


EMAND for fresh and processed meats is im- 
proving and prices are rising. Also, today as 
hever before, the meat packing industry is subjected 
toa wide variety of factors and conditions which 











upset established routine and methods. There are, 
therefore, and unquestionably will continue to be, 
incentives to develop processing short cuts to meet 
increasing demands for product and to maintain 
high plant processing efficiency, with a reasonable 
spread between costs and selling prices. 

Much permanent good can result from sincere 
studies of production, merchandising and distribu- 
tion and constructive efforts to develop more 
efficient methods. However, packers and sausage 
manufacturers should not lose sight of the fact that, 
as average consumer income rises and the house- 
wife is able to increase her food budget, she also 
becomes more discriminating in her food selections 
and shows more preference for the better products. 
Every proposed change in methods, therefore, 
should be examined carefully to determine its effect 
on quality. 

The present situation offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the packer and sausage manufacturer to 
increase consumer good will and demand by offering 
high-class product in attractive wrappers and con- 
tainers. On the other hand, this is also a time when 
established brands may suffer much damage and 
lose prestige if quality is subordinated to volume. 


More Income—Less Profit 


ET profits of all manufacturing corporations 
in the United States were about $2.6 billion 
in 1940, compared with $3.1 billion in 1937, accord- 
ing to a preliminary estimate in the annual con- 
solidated operating statement for manufacturing, 
prepared by the division of industrial economics of 
the National Industrial Conference Board. The de- 
cline in profits occurred despite an increase in total 
income, which is estimated to have been about $64.3 
billion in 1940 compared with $62.5 billion in 1937. 
Heavier federal, state and local taxes were fac- 
tors in bringing about this shrinkage in net profits. 
Total taxes were estimated to have amounted to 
about $3 billion in 1940 compared with $2.1 billion 
in 1937 and $1.2 billion in 1929. Federal, state and 
local taxes took 4.7 per cent of total income in 1940 
compared with 3.3 per cent in 1937 and 1.6 per 
cent in 1929. 

Wages, salaries and administrative expenses are 
estimated by the Board to have amounted to about 
$12 billions in 1940 compared with $11.7 billion in 
1937. Cash dividends paid amounted to only $2.5 
billion against $3 billion in 1937, and the amount 
carried to surplus was only $100 million compared 
with $116 million in 1937. 


CENTRIFUGES SPEED OPERATIONS 
—SAVE MONEY IN MEAT PLANT 


ACED with the problem of han- 
Fatine and disposing of high grease 

content tank water tankage, a large 
midwest packer installed a series of 
centrifuges, and, as a result, is now 
earning $100 per day, or over $30,000 
per year, from the recovery of yellow 
grease which would otherwise have 
gone into tankage. 

Another. large packer is reported to 
be saving over $50,000 a year because 
the firm is obtaining a higher yield from 
vegetable oils which are now being re- 
fined by centrifuges. These and similar 
savings being made by alert packers 
throughout the country are beginning to 
give the centrifuge an important role in 
the meat packing industry. 

Among the methods available for sep- 
arating liquids from liquids and solids 
from liquids are gravity settling, filtra- 
tion, distillation, solvent extraction and 
centrifugation. While the latter method 
cannot be regarded as new, its applica- 
tions and advantages are comparatively 
new or unknown to many in the meat 
packing industry. 

Before discussing some of the more 
important uses of centrifuges in the 
meat industry, it might be well to dis- 
cuss some of the advantages of centrif- 
ugation over some of the other methods 
of separation. Although there may be 
more, seven advantages are outstand- 


RECLARIFYING 
TURBINE OIL 


One of the commonest 
uses of centrifuges in 
packing plants is for 
purification of turbine, 
diesel, lubricating, com- 
pressor and refrigerat- 
ing oils. Illustrated is 
a portable centrifuge 
which can be easily 
moved for reclarifica- 
tion purposes in various 
parts of the plant. In- 
soluble impurities such 
as water, dirt, metallic 
particles and sludge are 
removed by the centri- 
fuge while the machines 
are in operation. 


ing. These advantages are as follows: 

1.—Centrifugation is quick and pre- 
vents spoilage of liquids. 

2.—The action is continuous; hence 
accumulation of material can _ be 
avoided. 

3.—Equipment requires little space 
and cuts building overhead. 


4.—Process permits the handling of 
amorphous materials. 

5.—Liquids going through the cen- 
trifuge do not come into intimate con- 
tact with contaminating solids already 
removed from materials handled previ- 
ously. 

6.—Removed solids are highly concen- 
trated by the intense centrifugal force. 

7.—Oils may be stripped from aque- 
ous phases with remarkable complete- 
ness. 

These seven advantages are of par- 
ticular importance to the packing in- 
dustry, since the products handled are 
generally subject to spoilage, while the 
economic advantages of complete sep- 
aration and recovery are self-evident. 
Among the important centrifugal appli- 
cations of interest to packers are: 

1.—Recovery of grease from tank wa- 
ter. 

2.—Production of light-colored al- 
bumen from blood. 

3.—Clarification of oleo stock. 

4.—Clarification of turbine, lubricat- 
ing, diesel, machine and refrigerating 
oils. 

5.—Continuous refining of vegetable 
oils. 

While these applications are general- 
ly regarded as being of the greatest im- 
portance to the industry, some of the 
other valuable uses of the centrifuge 
should not be overlooked. Centrifuges 
are being used successfully in the de- 
greasing and clarification of glue liq- 
uors, clarification of clear soup stocks 
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RECOVERING GREASE FROM TANK WATER WITH CENTRIFUGES and the clarification and purification of 
miscellaneous biological and pharma- 
ceutical products. 

Probably the most important function 
of the centrifuge in the packing indus- 


Two types of centrifuges shown above are used in series for recovery of grease from 

the gravity settled tank water. In the Rotojectors at left, most of the solids remaining 

in the tank water are centrifugally sedimented and a grease emulsion is discharged for 
final purification in the Super-Centrifuges shown at right. 
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try is its application in the recovery of 
grease from tank water. Tank water 
from rendering inedible pork and beef 
fats contains a substantial amount of 
grease which does not break out by 
gravity under conventional practice. It 
has been customary to carry this grease 
with the tank water through the evapo- 
rators and in the liquid stick through 
the driers. The final dry tank water 
tankage obtained by this process fre- 
quently contains more grease than the 
6 to 6.5 per cent allowed. 


This high grease content tankage is 
blended with low grease content tank- 
age from other sources. When this is 
done, not only is the value of the grease 
lost, but handling the high grease tank- 
age is also relatively costly, due to the 
necessity of careful analytical control. 


The presence of grease and solids in 
the tank water reduces the efficiency of 
the evaporators and increases the main- 
tenance cost on them, due to the neces- 
sity for more frequent cleanouts. 


In one large midwest packing plant 
which handles between 12,000 and 22,- 
000 gals. of tank water daily from beef 
and pork rendering, it is the practice 
to hand-skim all free grease off the ren- 
dering tanks after cooking and settling 
and then to run the liquor through a 
continuous centrifugal decanter to sep- 
arate out and concentrate the heavy 
sludge. This operation is performed 
continuously at a rate of 2,000 gals. per 
hour. The sludge is squeezed in hy- 
draulic presses and finally dried in ro- 
tary driers. 


The liquor leaving the centrifugal 
concentrator contains from 4 to 7.5 per 
cent solids. This stick water is passed 
through a series of settling tanks where 
it is held for several days at 185 degs. 
F. During this time any grease which 
rises to the surface is skimmed off. 
Prior to the introduction of centrif- 
ugal grease recovery equipment, this 
tank water was fed from the final set- 
tling stage to continuous evaporators 
and finally to rotary driers in which the 
moisture content of the tankage was re- 
duced to 6 per cent. 


By the centrifugal method the grav- 


RENDERING 
TANK 


SETTLINGS 


TANK WATER VATS 


OLD METHOD 


ity-settled tank water is run through 
two stages of centrifuges for recovery 
of grease. Since the centrifuges are 
handling the liquor which was previous- 
ly fed directly to the evaporators, the 
grease recovered represents a net gain. 

Two types of centrifuges are used 
in series for recovering the grease. The 
first is the Sharples Rotojector, in 
which most of the solids remaining in 
the tank water are centrifugally sedi- 
mented by a high centrifugal force and 
a grease emulsion discharged for final 


OLD AND NEW METHODS 
Illustrated below are flow diagrams show- 
ing the steps used in old method for recov- 
ering grease from tank water contrasted 

with those in the centrifugal method. 
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CENTRIFUGE CROSS SECTION 
Centrifugal action on a mixture of oil and 
water containing suspended solids heavier 
than either liquid is illustrated here. Pass- 
ing continuously through bowl of centri- 
fuge, the liquids are discharged separately. 
Solids are deposited along the walls of the 
bowl where they can be easily removed. 


purification in the second centrifugal 
stage. 

The Rotojector is a high centrifugal 
force concentrator which permits auto- 
matic discharge of the solid phase. It 
has been found preferable to feed this 
unit by gravity through a floating line 
from a heated cone bottom tank. This 
tank has been installed so that any set- 
tlings from the bottom of the cone may 
be returned to the primary settling 
tanks, from which the heavy sludge is 
passed through the centrifugal sludge 
concentrator. 

The Rotojector has a throughput ca- 
pacity of 300 to 400 gals. per hour. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of this volume 
is discharged as clarified, degreased 
tank water which is passed directly to 
the evaporators. The remaining third, 
containing all of the separated grease, 
is run to a secondary heated tank from 
which it is fed at a rate of 150 to 200 
gals. per hour at a temperature of 190 
degs. F. to two Super-Centrifuges. In 
these centrifuges a clean, dry grease is 
separated from the remainder of the 
tank water. 


In this plant the total flow of 12,000 
to 22,000 gals. of tank water per day is 
handled in a continuous sludge concen- 
trator, two Rotojectors and two Super- 
Centrifuges which operate in series. 
The average recovery of yellow grease 
has been 1,900 to 2,000 lbs. per day, six 
days a week. On the basis of a market 
price of 5c per lb., the gross return from 
the sale of grease which would other- 
wise have gone into the tank water 
tankage is $100 per day. In addition, 
the problem of disposing of the high 
grease content tankage has been elim- 
inated. 

Production of light-colored albumen 

(Continued on page 40.) 


NEW METHOD 
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THE NATIONAL NUTRITION 
CONFERENCE FOR DEFENSE 


By C. ROBERT MOULTON 
Consulting Editor, The National Provisioner 


HE NATIONAL PROVISIONER carried 

I news reports of the National Nu- 

trition Conference for Defense, 
held in Washington on May 26, 27 and 
28. On account of the wide interest in 
this conference, it was necessary to 
limit most activities to invited delegates 
and the committees which were to serve 
the conference. 

Many of the reasons for calling the 
conference have been discussed in the 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER in connection 
with the enrichment of foods. These 
include the widespread evidence of in- 
adequate nutrition on the part of a 
large proportion of the population and 
the necessity of doing something about 
it so that we would be in a better posi- 
tion to meet whatever situation might 
arise as a result of world-wide condi- 
tions. 

The national nutritional “yardstick” 
made public during the conference by 
the committee of the National Research 
Council is published on this page. Rep- 
resenting, as it does, definite nutri- 
tional recommendations worked out in 
the light of the most up-to-date knowl- 
edge by leading nutritionists, it de- 
serves the serious study of all those 
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who are a part of the nation’s food in- 
dustry. 

The general session on Monday morn- 
ing, May 26, was opened by Paul V. 
McNutt, federal security administrator 
and coordinator of health, welfare and 
related defense activities, who spoke on 
“The Challenge of Nutrition.” He re- 
ferred to previous conferences called by 
the President of the United States. The 
first was the conservation conference, 
called by Theodore Roosevelt, and the 
second, called by Woodrow Wilson, was 
the White House conference on child 
welfare. 

Mr. MeNutt pointed out that action 
on the nutrition problem was necessary, 
especially action along the line of what 
should be done and why. The method 
of carrying out the recommendations, 
he said, would be left to agencies al- 
ready in existence and prepared to do 
that job. A large minority of our popu- 
lation, as disclosed by investigation, did 
not get enough to eat. For them, nutri- 


NEW DIETARY “YARDSTICK” 


Nutritional rec dations drawn up by 
committee of the National Research Coun- 
cil and presented to the National Nutri- 
tion Conference for Defense at Washing- 
tion. Figures represent daily amounts. 





IRON 
MGM GRE WOMB... cc. ccccccsccccorcscese 12 grams 
Pregnant woman 
Children under 1 year 


NICOTINIC ACID 
(Milligrams) 
Man weighing 154 Ibs.: 
OR eer ear r cre: 18 
DD Coen csccuchel adeceeksncssesereuts 23 
PE Sxaiciv a ceequcdvscenscebhveeedvcoens 15 
Woman weighing 123 Ibs.: 
EE Cer rer ee 15 
i .<s ai oa eidedave-setadeecacueed van tes 18 
Sedentary 
Pregnancy 
Lactation 


13-15 years 
EE wins Uobw Wa ddlnnucig pe Sn rier sane bane 12 

Boys, 13-15 years 
TE, Whoa 5 chs Ob 0k et cag So cn oeeees 20 


THIAMIN 
(Milligrams) 
Man weighing 154 Ibs.: 
Moderately active 
Very active 
Sedentary 
Woman weighing 123 Ibs.: 
EE cured de cenécunsceaeewoewe’ 
I eee bs dire neat Wiad Wniwint na ara ced-acoleeiaae 1. 
Sedentary 
Pregnancy I a a ios i a0 @ anti eaee ae 7 
Lactation 
1 Ns odd oa eines daeewebenned hb 


id. PL. b:0e.ucerdcvncesaeaneéesweied P 

daa '5., isel'g Sars eacaera iar Rane ; 

ING o:505'4 0 V4.5 svn oe civeheemeeemante B 
Boys, 16-20 years 


tion simply meant getting enough food, 
This is the “hollow” type of hunger, 
Others, who evidently obtained sufficient 
food, failed to eat enough of the right 
foods rich in certain vitamins, minerals 
and proteins. They suffer from the 
“hidden” type of hunger. The needs of 
both types must be served. A platform 
for action was desired so that the U.S, 
Public Health Service, the Food and 
Drug Administration, the Office of Edp- 
cation, the National Youth Administra- 
tion, the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the Social Security Board and the Fed. 
eral Security Administration could have 
an approved platform on which they 
might combine their efforts. 


Nutrition Interest Grows 


Dr. Russell M. Wilder, chairman of 
the committee on food and nutrition of 
the National Research Council, spoke 
of the physicians’ awakened interest 
in nutrition and their desire to make 
pract.cal use of the science of nutrition, 
which is now being translated into 
tangible, measurable steps that can be 
applied to their practice. One thing 
needed is a summary of the best present 
knowledge concerning the actual re. 
quirements per person for each nutri- 
tive factor. There is reliable clinical 
evidence that the improvement of in- 
dividual diets to include more adequate 
amounts of such essential ingredients 
as vitamins and minerals has a prompt 
and marked effect in giving a feeling of 
aliveness or well-being to those pre- 
viously on inadequate diets. 

Third speaker at the opening session 
was M. L. Wilson, director of extension 





RIBOFLAVIN 
(Milligrams) 
Man weighing 154 lbs.: 
Moderately active 
ETD. o.0.06 occ es sccst cecdeeseicees seen 3. 
Sedentary 
Woman weighing 123 lbs.: 
Moderately active 
Very active 
Sedentary 
Pregnancy 
Lactation 


Cheddirem ender 2 FORE... cc ccccccccccccecccswes - 
PERE RPS Mn Ter rrr ) 


10-12 years . 
Girls, 13-15 years : 
PT ED bc ce aee <acvedececvcenesneeerene 4 


Boys, 13-15 years 
16-20 years 


CALCIUM 


Pregnancy .. 
Lactation 
Children up to 9 years. 
10-12 years 
Girls, 13-15 .. 
Girls, 16-20 
Boys, 13-20 .... 
VITAMIN C 
(Milligrams) 
Man weighing 154 Ibs. 


Woman weighing 123 Ibs. . 
Pregnancy (latter half). 


Girls, 13-20 years. 
Boys, 13-15 years.. 
Boys, 16-20 years 
VITAMIN D 
(International units) 
lactation and children under 1 
400-800 
Older children and adults also in similar amounts 
when not available from sunshine. 


Pregnancy, 
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work and chairman of the nutrition 
advisory committee to the coordinator 
of health. He stated that the conference 
had the responsibility of arousing 
the nation to the importance of the 
nutrition problem, both in defense and 
for the future. As outlined by Mr. Wil- 
son, Monday and Tuesday afternoons 
were to be devoted to meetings of the 
nine sections, each of which had a 
definite task to perform. These sections 
were expected to bring forth their re- 
ports at the end of the Tuesday after- 
noon session. On Wednesday morning 
the reports were to be presented, dis- 
cussed and acted on. Finally, the state- 
ment of what should be done, as adopted 
by the entire conference, was to be pre- 
sented to the President. The conference 
was also to indicate the responsibilities 
of local, state and federal governments, 
physicians, educators, producers, proc- 
essors and others in meeting the nutri- 
tional problem. 


The federal government had already 
taken three important steps. First was 
its recognition of nutrition in the set-up 
of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission and by the coordinator of health 
in establishing a nutritional advisory 
committee. This was followed by the 
appointment of two committees by the 
National Research Council—the com- 
mittee on foods and nutrition and one 
on food habits. The first had already 
made recommendations concerning a 
food enrichment program and was now 
reporting its findings concerning ade- 
quate nutritive allowances for men, 
women and children under different con- 
ditions. The committee on food habits 
is studying present food habits so that 
education can be brought to bear on 
improving them. 

Charles P. Taft, assistant coordinator 
of health, presided at the second gen- 
eral session. Dr. John R. Murlin, of the 
University of Rochester, told the audi- 
ence about “Nutrition in the First World 
War and Now.” Dr. H. C. Sherman, of 
Columbia University, spoke on “Ade- 
quate Nutrition and Human Welfare.” 


Three Goals Proposed 


The final speaker was Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Vice President of the United 
States, who talked on “Nutrition and 
National Defense.” Mr. Wallace pro- 
posed three goals for the National Nu- 
trition Conference—the wiping out of 
deaths caused by dietary deficiency, 
reduction in those diseases toward 
which insufficient food predisposes and 
assurance that everyone in the United 
States had in his diet enough energy, 
bone-, blood- and muscle-building food 
and vitamins—to give that feeling of 
“health plus.” 


Mr. Wallace pointed out three ways 
of approaching the problem. The first 
was a shift in agriculture toward pro- 
ducing those foods which are rich in 
the essential nutrients. The second line 
of attack was to make the protective 
foods, which are more costly to produce, 
available to all. This may involve such 
things as free school lunches, the use 
of the blue stamp plan—and the pro- 
Viding of low-cost milk. The third line 
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of attack was through education, to 
earry dependable information about 
their daily food to the people of the 
nation so that they can select their food 
more wisely and live more healthfully. 
The set of food standards presented to 
the conference is one step in the right 
direction; a second step is to transform 
these standards into the living reality 
of everyday food and savory meals, the 
Vice President stated. 


At the general session on May 27, 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, discussed “Agricultural Policy 
and National Nutrition.” He pointed 
out that better nutrition does not mean 
soft living, but that it does mean be- 
coming harder, more efficient, better 
able to work overtime whenever it is 
necessary. His main point was that the 
existing policies of the Department of 
Agriculture were definitely in line with 
a great national nutrition program. 
Farmers can fare well if the nation can 
eat well. Agriculture is only one part of 
our national economy, and to put over a 
program of better national nutrition on 
any big scale requires all the parts of 
our economy to work together. 


Flexible Production Plan 


Present agricultural policy, Secretary 
Wickard explained, makes for flexible 
production so that adjustments can be 
made upward as well as downward. 
Upward adjustments are now being 
made in the production of eggs, milk, 
canned tomatoes, all kinds of dried 
beans and pork. The latter is to be as 
high as possible. These are some of 
the very products we would need for a 
satisfactory diet for everyone. In wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco we still need more 
downward production, and in the South 
more diversification and production for 
home use are imperative for both nutri- 
tional and economic reasons. 


As for distribution, said Mr. Wickard, 
the stamp plan is agriculture’s “baby”; 
and the free lunch program for school 
children and the low-cost milk distribu- 
tion program also come under agricul- 
tural policy. For one-fourth of our 
people on poor diets, the trouble is very 
largely a matter of distribution, which 
in turn depends on prices, purchasing 
power, income. 


For the farm and village population 
a home production program will do 
much to change the situation. But in 
the cities, poor nutrition is primarily 
caused by low income on the part of 
those who can receive no benefits from 
such devices as the stamp plan or direct 
relief distribution. This problem re- 
quires solution. Increased employment 
and better incomes will help. Research 
and education must be employed more 
widely and science must be used for 
the benefit of mankind much more fully. 
Science must be hooked up with the 
needs of the common people, the Sec- 
retary concluded. 

Adolph A. Berle, jr., spoke on “Food 
and Foreign Policy,” Frances Perkins 
talked about “Labor’s Stake in a Na- 
tional Nutrition Program,” and Harriet 
Elliot of the OPACS discussed “Nutri- 





tion and Consumer Protection in De- 
fense.” Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
the Selective Service System, addressed 
the audience on “National Nutrition in 
Relation to Selective Service.” 


Sectional Meeting Topics 


Much of the important business of 
the conference took place in the sec- 
tional meetings. The list of sections 
with their chairmen follows: 


I.—Research and National Nutrition 
Problems.—E. V. McCollum, chairman. 

II.—Economic Policy and Social Re- 
sponsibility as Related to Nutrition.— 
Lucy Gillett and Hazel Kyrk, chairmen. 

III.—Public Health and Medical As- 
pects of Nutrition—James S. McLester 
and Richard Smith, chairmen. 

IV.—Nutrition for Workers in De- 
fense Industries—Frank Boudreau, 
chairman. 

V.—Methods of Education in Nutri- 
tion.—G. Dorothy Williams and Mildred 
W. Wood, chairmen. 


VI.—Professional Education in Nu- 
trition.—Lydia J. Roberts and John H. 
Musser, chairmen. 

VII.—Nutrition Problems in Distri- 
bution and Processing of Foods.—Hec- 
tor Lazo and L. V. Burton, chairmen. 

VIII.—Community Planning for Nu- 
tritionHoward McClusky and H. C. 
Ramsower, chairmen. 

IX.—Nutrition Problems in Group 
Food Service.—Katherine Ansley and 
Alberta MacFarlane, chairmen. 


The reports and recommendations of 
these sections cannot be reviewed here, 
but they will probably be made avail- 
able to qualified persons desiring copies. 
In general, the reports made statements 
concerning existing knowledge on each 
subject and pointed out any need for 
further work and information. After 
the reports were given, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Thomas Parran told the audience 
about “The Job Ahead” and Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt discussed “What This 
Conference Means to Every American.” 


Dr. Lydia J. Roberts issued the fol- 
lowing statement concerning practical 
ways of meeting the requirements 
recommended by the committee on foods 
and nutrition: 

“One pint of milk for an adult and 
more for a child; a serving of meat, of 
which the cheaper cuts are just as nutri- 
tious; one egg, or some suitable sub- 
stitute, such as navy beans; two vege- 
tables, one of which should be green or 
yellow; two fruits, one of which should 
be rich in vitamin C, found abundantly 
in citrus fruits and tomatoes; breads, 
flour and cereal, most, or preferably all, 
whole grain or enriched with minerals 
and vitamins; some butter or oleo- 
margarine with vitamin A added; other 
foods to satisfy the appetite.” 

“There are many combinations of 
food which meet these new require- 
ments. America is fortunate today that 
it has a large number of trained nutri-. 
tionists who can translate these allow- 
ances into terms of foods available and 
practical in many parts of the country.” 
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U.S. Must Avoid 
“Hitlerian” Labor 


Concept—H. Swift 


ideas of regimented labor and 


A’ APPEAL to avoid “Hitlerian” 
work for the establishment of 


closer man-to-man relationships be- 
tween managers and employes was 
voiced by Harold H. Swift, vice chair- 
man of the board and director of indus- 
trial relations for Swift & Company, 
before 300 industry leaders at the an- 
nual meeting of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association of Chicago on June 9. 


Mr. Swift urged employers to think 
of their workers as individuals, not as 
“labor” or “working gangs.” “If the 
present emergency trains us to think of 
people in bulk—as whole nations, as 
classes, as armies of marching men, as 
gangs of any size whatever (the Hitler 
ideology )—then it will be the blackest 
experience through which America has 
ever passed,” he declared. 


“When we understand people’s indi- 
vidual problems, we can learn to coop- 
erate and unite in common endeavor. 
In the world situation now before us, 
we are meeting dislocations in our 
economic machine; group pressures are 
developing. 

“It will be only natural if labor on 
the one hand, and capital on the other, 
try to recoup some of the losses suffered 
during ten years of depression. It would 
be easy in such circumstances to jump 
to the conclusion that advantage was 
being taken of a situation that may be 
of critical importance to the future of 
our country. Calling names will get us 
nowhere.” 
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Although we are facing a crisis in 
our national defense program, Mr. 
Swift cautioned that industrial rela- 
tions should not be considered as a 
“cure-all in a crisis” or as an emer- 
gency measure to meet an uncomfort- 
able situation. 

“Sound industrial relations is not 
like a new suit which is worn only on 
Sundays,” Mr. Swift said. “Instead, it 
should be worn or used constantly as a 
part of our every-day life. 

“We have been given the order, for 
the protection of our American way of 
living, to go operate our plants. That 
is not enough. We must co-operate 
them for the protection of our most 
valuable asset, our employes, as well as 
for the protection of the many thou- 
sands of shareholder-owners. It is our 
job to make industry run smoothly 
through our employes. Regardless of 
any union affiliation, remember they are 
our employes.” 

The man who deals with workers 
should be more of a psychologist than 
he has been in the past, according to 
Mr. Swift. 


“Every worker in industry is an in- 


“EVERY WORKER IN INDUS- 
TRY IS AN INDIVIDUAL WITH 
A PERSONALITY OF HIS OWN; 
WITH LIKES, DISLIKES, LOVES, 
HATREDS, HOPES, FEARS AND 
AMBITIONS OF HIS OWN . .” 


“IT IS OUR JOB TO MAKE IN. 
DUSTRY RUN SMOOTHLY 
THROUGH OUR’ EMPLOYES. 
REGARDLESS OF ANY UNION 
AFFILIATIONS, REMEMBER 
THEY ARE OUR EMPLOYES. .” 


dividual with a personality of his own; 
with likes, dislikes, loves, hatreds, hopes, 
fears and ambitions of his own. In this 
he differs not one whit from the depart- 
ment head, superintendent, vice presi- 
dent or director under whose jurisdic. 
tion he works. He is a conscious, think- 
ing, feeling human being who has his 
purposes and plans just as you and I 
have ours; his ideas of what is fair and 
unfair, just and unjust, right and 
wrong, to which he clings just as tena- 
ciously as you and I do to our own, 

“In the last analysis,” continued the 
Swift & Company executive, “we must 
deal with every worker individually, 
remembering always that he is a mem- 
ber of a group only so long as he desires 
to remain so. And if we hope to enlist 
his loyal cooperation in whatever enter- 
prise we need his help, we must treat 
him in such a way as will satisfy his 
sense of justice and fair dealing, and 
will command his cooperation.” 


The Chicago industrial relations 
group, the largest of its kind in the 
country, met at the Chicago Bar Assgo- 
ciation dining room, 29 S. La Salle St., 
to elect a slate of new officers for the 
coming year. Harold F. North, indus- 
trial relations manager for Swift & 
Company, was chosen president of the 
association for the coming year. Mr. 
North is also serving as vice president 
of American Management Association. 
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—saves power 
—saves wear 


— saves refrigerant 


ANOTHER EXCLUSIVE FEATURE of the York V/W Am- 


monia Compressor important to every user of re- 


pressure against the seal ring by m 


fulcrum point. Regardless of any y C 
pressure in the crankcase o constant minimu frigeration is the patented York Balanseal. It con- 
seal pressure is maintained to prevent 
sists of double diaphragms with seal ring operated 
by crankcase pressure rather than springs or other 
mechanical action. The result is a positive seal, yet 
the most nearly friction-free ever known, a seal that makes little if any demand on power, 
has but one wearing surface, the seal ring itself, which runs in oil. Add to 
this advantage the fact that the V/W compressor is vibration-free, that 
it will never wear out . . . and you'll want the whole story! York Ice 


Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 
A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT— American Cyanamid + Armour « B. & O. R. R. + Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing * Borden » Canada Dry +« Coca-Cola + Curtiss-Wright + du Pont + Eastman Kodak + First National Stores + Firestone * Ford 
General Baking * General Foods « General Motors + Goodrich + Hercules Powder * Industrial Rayon + Pabst Brewing + Pennsylvania 
R.R. + Procter & Gamble + Shell Oil + Swift «+ Texas Company « United Fruit « U.S. Army + U.S. Navy + West Va, Pulp & Paper 
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Here Are Four More Formulas for 
Novel Canned Meat Specialties 


N HIS canned meat and sausage 
I lines the meat packer has an oppor- 

tunity to develop new products with 
distinct individuality which may give 
him a clearcut selling advantage over 
his competitors—an advantage which it 
would be almost impossible to acquire 
in his fresh and cured meat business. 

While improvement in the flavor, 
quality and appeal of standard canned 
meat items has merit as a sales builder, 
several outstanding successes have been 
scored in recent years with new prod- 
ucts. These meats have had one or more 
novel qualities and the merchandising 
which backed them up has stressed their 
unique character. 

The great volume of recipe material 
published in newspapers and magazines 
each year shows that consumers, and 
more particularly housewives, are con- 
stantly looking for dietary variety. 
They want new _ dishes — perhaps 
changed only slightly from old ones— 
but new in the sense that they have a 
novel flavor or appearance or texture. 


How to Ring the Bell 


The meat canner who answers this 
demand for variety with a new, tasty, 
nutritious meat or meat food product, 
and supports his ingenuity with aggres- 
sive merchandising, may win both sales 
and profits. In his approach, however, 
the meat packer must become a food 
processor or preparer (even a chef) 
rather than an agency converting live- 
stock for later processing in the home. 

While the canned meat formulas 
which follow (several are unique) have 
been tested and can be used to produce 
the items named, it is suggested that 
they be used as “jumping-off places” in 
developing new products. Other for- 
mulas appeared in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER on March 15. 


CORNED BEEF BRISKET.—This 
product is suitable for hotel and 
restaurant trade and even for large- 
family sale. Young steer briskets aver- 
aging 9 to 10 Ibs., decker off and excess 
fat trimmed, are used. They are artery 
pumped and cured for seven or eight 
days (16 per cent pump pickle). 

Wrap briskets in cloth or parchment 
paper before placing them in pre- 
cooking mold. The shape of the mold 
depends on the type of can used for the 
cooked meat; some packers use a ham- 
shaped can. Pre-cooking is done in hot 
water at a temperature of 160 or 165 
degs. F. for four hours, or 28 to 30 
minutes to the pound. The mold is 
cooled rapidly in cold water and the 
brisket removed and washed. 

The brisket is placed in a washed and 
drained can and the cover set in place. 
The can is sealed and vacuumed (it 
may be tipped under 24 to 25 in. of 
vacuum). Juice and gelatin may be 
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added before the can has been sealed. 

Process in hot water ranging from 
160 to 170 degs. for 35 minutes to the 
pound. Average process in can is three 
hours and 30 minutes. Cool in running 
cold water and store cans in the cooler 
at 38 to 40 degs. F. The finished brisket 
will weigh around 5% lbs. 


PACKING CANNED HAMS 


Scene in canning department of Cudahy 

Bros. Co., Cudahy, Wis., shows hams be- 

ing placed in cans preparatory to sealing 
and processing. 


DOUBLE-SEAMING CAN END 


An Adriance double seamer in operation 

in canning department of Cudahy Bros. 

Co., Cudahy, Wis. In this instance, tongue 
is the product being canned. 


LUNCHEON SANDWICH.—tThe fo]. 
lowing formula packs 66 12-oz. cans, 


30 Ibs. lean pork trimmings 
30 Ibs. fresh beef tongue 


Scald the tongue at 160 degs., or in 
water hot enough to loosen skin, and 
remove quickly and chill. Peel, bone 
and remove fat, glands and palate, 
Grind berliner trimmings through \. 
or 3/16-in. plate. Beef tongue is ground 
through %- or %-in. plate. Mix the 
meats and add: 


1% lbs, salt 

2 oz. sodium nitrate 
14 oz. nitrite of soda 
2 oz. spices 


Mix and spread to cure for 24 hours 
at 38 degs. F. Remix and put in stuffer 
and stuff in 12-0z. cans, vacuum and 
seal. Process for 3% hours at 160 degs, 
Canner tongues, previously cured, and 
cured trimmings may be used. Smoke 
meats before grinding if desired. 


MADRID TRIPE.—This formula 
packs 63 16-oz. cans. Base is 25 lbs, of 
tripe (honeycomb only) which is 
blanched for two hours and cut in 2-in. 
strips, % in. wide. Sauce is made from: 


1% Ibs. green peppers (about 1% in. long) 
2 Ibs. 4 oz. large sliced onions 

1 oz. ground fresh onion 

11 oz. salt 

1% lbs. pimentos, about 1% in. long 
1 oz. Spanish paprika 

1 oz. ground white pepper 

4 oz, cayenne 

1% oz. chili powder 

1% gals. strained tomato 

2% gals. beef bone stock 


Fry onions and peppers in lard for 
five minutes at 300 degs. Add beef bone 
stock and the spices. Cook mixture at 
212 degs. for 15 to 20 minutes, add 
strained tomato and thicken with 14 oz. 
corn starch. Add pimentos and cook 
for an additional three to five minutes. 
Pack each 16-0z. can with 6 oz. of tripe 
and fill with sauce, leaving % in. head- 
space. Pack hot, vacuum and seal. Proc- 
ess at 250 degs. for 55 to 60 minutes. 

SPICEM.—This 600-lb. formula will 
pack approximately 104 6-lb. cans, or 
about 830 12-0z. cans of luncheon meat. 


300 Ibs. lean berliner trimmings 
300 lbs. fresh blade meat 


Berliner trimmings are ground 
through %-in. plate and blade meat 
through the %-in. plate. Place in mixer 
and mix for eight or nine minutes with: 


24 Ibs. salt 

10% Ibs. sugar 

1% lbs. sodium nitrate 
2 oz. nitrite of soda 


Remove from mixer, spread on pans 
and hold in cooler for four or five days 
to cure at 38 degs. Remix after curing 
and stuff in cans previously lined with 
white parchment paper. Top, vacuum 
and seal. Cook in retort for 200 minutes 
at 165 degs. F. 
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AU. S. Heavy Duty Installation at Miller & Hart's, Chicago 


Records are available showing results that can be main- 
tained on regular production schedules in large and 
small plants using U. S. Bacon Slicing and Packaging 
Systems. If you have an eye to the future, with plans 


for greater production of packaged bacon, be sure to 
learn all about the outstanding features of this modern 
U.S. Heavy Duty Equipment that has made it the pref- 


erence of packers everywhere. 


The U. S. slices bacon any thickness. 


Takes slabs up to 27” long, 1344” wide, 4” thick. 


Bacon is not subjected to undue exposure to air— 
only 20 seconds from slab to wrapper. 


Bacon does not have to be sharp frozen. 


Room temperature may be as high as 60 degrees F. 


ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR PACKER WHO HAS ONE 


Let us survey your present slicing and packaging operations without obliga- 
tion and show you how much a U. S. System can save you in time and money. 


U.S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 


WORLD’S BEST SLICERS SINCE 1898 
LA PORTE, IND. 
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Honorary Degree to C. J. 
Faulkner, Armour Counsel 


Charles J. Faulkner, jr., general coun- 
sel for Armour and Company, Chicago, 
received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws from 
Washington and 
Lee University, 
Lexington, Va., on 
June 6. The degree 
was conferred by 
Dr. F. P. Gaines, 
president of the 
university, in rec- 
ognition of Mr. 
Faulkner’s distin- 
guished career at 
the bar and in the 
corporate law field. 

Mr. Faulkner 
has served as gen- 
eral counsel for 
Armour for 23 years. A son of the late 
Sen. Charles J. Faulkner of West Vir- 
ginia and grandson of Charles James 
Faulkner, U. S. minister to France from 
1859 to 1861, he graduated from Wash- 
ington and Lee in 1898. 


Conferring of the honorary degree 
was a part of the annual commencement 
week ceremonies at the university. 
Members of the board of trustees, who 
named Mr. Faulkner for the honor, 
were present. 


C. J. FAULKNER 


Coursey Rendering Service 
Holds First Annual Dinner 


Coursey Rendering Service, Inc., Par- 
sons, Kans., celebrated its first “annual 
dinner” on June 3 at Vane’s Patio, Hotel 
Faye, with about 30 employes in at- 
tendance. M. W. Coursey, president and 
general manager, stated that the affair 
will be held annually as a mark of ap- 
preciation for the loyal service given 
by members of the organization. 

The program after the dinner in- 
cluded a rendition of “God Bless Amer- 
ica” by all present, followed by danc- 
ing and further music. Mr. Coursey 
recounted the struggles of the firm, 
established seven years ago, through 
a period of low markets and its emerg- 
ence as one of the principal rendering 
establishments in the state. 

Others who addressed the dinner 
group included Harry A. Bryant, Par- 
sons Commercial Bank, Dr. T. P. Cris- 
pell, veterinarian, Fred Feess, Para- 
mount Dairy, N. E. Van Dyne, Parsons 


SCENES AT COURSEY PLANT 


Top photo shows exterior view of Coursey 
Rendering Service, Inc., Parsons, Kans., 
which has grown to one of the state’s prin- 
cipal rendering establishments. Company’s 
fleet of modern trucks appears at bottom. 
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Cold Storage Co., William Mason, ac- 
countant, and Lester Combs, managing 
editor of the Parsons Sun, of which 
Sen. Clyde M. Reed is publisher. 

Officers of the Coursey organization, 
in addition to Mr. Coursey, are O. H. 
Woods, vice president, James H. De- 
Jarnette, secretary-treasurer, Aliene 
Dye, assistant secretary-treasurer, Earl 
Fortune, plant superintendent, and Rus- 
sell Clary, sales manager. 


Cudahy Shifts Shortening 
Headquarters to Memphis 


Cudahy Packing Co. on June 4 an- 
nounced the removal of its shortening 
and oil division headquarters from the 
general offices at 
Chicago to Mem- 
phis, where the 
offices will be lo- 
cated in the com- 
pany’s refinery at 
Leewood. 

A. C. Voss, man- 
ager, H. H. Smith, 
jr., first assistant, 
and E. A. Rosch- 
mann, who will 
comprise the divi- 
sion’s executive 
staff, arrived in 
Memphis on June 
4. Pointing out that 
a number of the 
Cudahy shortenings are made from cot- 
tonseed oil produced in the area, Mr. 
Smith said: 

“Under the circumstances, it seems 
to us that Memphis is the logical place 


haan’ 


for our department. My associates and 
I are glad to have the opportunity to 
increase our acquaintance and enjoy 
closer contacts with refiners and the 
shortening and oil trade here.” The 
Cudahy refinery at Memphis employs 
about 100 workers. 


Plan New Texas Plant 


Graf Packing Co., Shawnee, Okla, 
will build a modern meat plant at Mer- 
cedes, in the lower Rio Grande valley of 
Texas, according to an announcement 
by George B. Graf, sr., head of the com- 
pany. The new plant will provide a 
market for 500 to 600 hogs and several 
hundred cattle monthly at the outset, 
employing about 20 persons. Construc- 
tion is expected to start soon under the 
owner’s personal direction. 

Mr. Graf was reared in the packing 
business in Wisconsin and operated sey- 
eral large meat markets in Oklahoma 
before launching his own plant almost 
30 years ago. A son, George B. Graf, 
jr., will remain in Shawnee temporarily 
as manager of the local plant, while 
Robert, another son, will be associated 
with his father in the conduct of the 
new plant. All sales will be handled 
through markets in the Valley. 





1941 Prize Steer Dies 











Sargo, grand champion steer of the 
1940 International Livestock Exposi- 
tion at Chicago, died a few days ago in 
the South, it was reported last week. 
The Hereford steer, which brought $3.30 
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per lb. for a total of $4,498 to its young 
owner, Miss Evelyn Asay, was pur- 
chased by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. and taken about the country on an 
educational tour. It is reported that 
a post-mortem examination of the ani- 
mal revealed foreign particles, such as 
wire and other metal substances, to 
have punctured a stomach wall and in- 
jured the heart. 





Personalities and Fivents 
Of the Week 


Hunter Packing Co., E. St. Louis, II1., 
recently obtained a permit for erection 
of a new $24,000 brick and concrete 
smokehouse building. Of one-story de- 
sign, the building will measure 97 by 
122 ft. Construction is now in progress. 

Members of the board of directors 
of the Streator, Ill., chamber of com- 
merce visited the plant of the new 
Streator Meat Packing Co. on May 29. 
They were escorted through the plant 
by Max Mazur and Myron Ditlove, own- 
ers. The company slaughtered 36 ani- 
mals on its first day of operations. 

Charles B. Crofton of Leval & Co. 
was made president of the New York 
Produce Exchange at the annual elec- 
tion on June 2, succeeding James J. 
O’Donohoe, who resigned after serving 
two terms. Other officers elected were 
Hugh Reid, Simpson, Spence & Young, 
vice president, and A. H. Lehmann, 
Lehmann, Marble & Newman, treasurer. 

Galat Packing Co., Akron, O., staged 
its eighteenth annual sales force ban- 
quet on June 3 at Young’s hotel. George 
Galat, founder and president of the 
firm, addressed the banquet, which was 
arranged by Worthington Pratt, sec- 
retary, and Joseph Bozick, sales man- 
ager. 

Sparks from a passing locomotive are 
believed to have started a fire which 
destroyed the New Castle, Ind., stock- 
yards on May 28, with a loss of $5,000. 
The yards were operated by Kuhner 
Packing Co. of Muncie. 


H. R. Streckert, superintendent, H. C. 
Bohack Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
a Chicago visitor this week. 


Charles R. Rice, president of the Chi- 
cago Live Stock Exchange, was elected 
president of the National Live Stock 
Exchange at the closing session of the 
organization’s fifty-third annual con- 
vention last week at the Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., employes of John 
Morrell & Co. recently had an opportun- 
ity to inspect the handsome trophy won 
by the company’s new line of E-Z-Serve 
canned meats in the All-America pack- 
age competition. The trophy has been 
on display in the show window of a local 
utility company. 

The wage stabilization plan of Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co. was praised by Prof. 
Emerson P. Schmidt, faculty member 
of the school of business administra- 
tion, University of Minnesota, in a talk 
before the Twin City Controllers’ As- 
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sociation at St. Paul. He expressed the 
hope that “we will have thousands of 
Hormels in this country.” 


W. H. Alexander, for years Chicago 
division sales manager for Chappel 
Bros., Inc., Rockford, Ill., has joined 
the Illinois Meat Co., Chicago, to handle 
local sales of Broadcast canned meats 
and other items. 

M. B. Skaggs, founder of Safeway 
Stores, Inc., operators of more than 
2,500 food stores, has resigned as chair- 
man of the board, effective immediately. 
Tendering his resignation to the board 
at Oakland, Calif., Mr. Skaggs declared 
his intention to devote his entire time 
to personal affairs. The board vacancy 
has been filled by W. L: Harrison. 


Cadet Lyman S. Faulkner, son of 
Lyman U. Faulkner, sales manager for 
Rath Packing Co. in Chicago, graduated 
from the U. S. Mil- 
itary Academy at 
West Point on June 
11. Mr. and Mrs. 
Faulkner attended 
the exercises. Ca- 
det Faulkner was 
appointed to the 
military academy 
by Rep. U. S. Guy- 
er of Kansas. A 
sergeant in the 
corps of cadets, he 
was active in cross- 
country and la- 
crosse and a mem- 

Pa oll ber of the Ski club. 

He attended the 

University of Kansas City for two 

years. The Faulkner family now resides 
in Chicago. 

Lyle Jones, affiliated with Castle 
Films, New York, was in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Jones has been handling 
distribution of “Romance and Meat,” 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board’s popular new sound film. 


C. L. Farrar, meat retailer of Salt 
Lake City, believes a steer carcass in 
the cooler is a good place to cache “cold 
cash.” A burglar who entered his mar- 
ket recently got $100 from the safe, 
but missed a larger sum concealed in 
the steer. 

J. A. Hynes, who has been with 
Swift & Company in the hog buying de- 
partment at the Kansas City yards for 
24 years, has been promoted to head 
buyer there, succeeding George F. Kiley, 
who died May 1. Raymond D. Robinson 
was made assistant buyer. 


U. Moretti, partner in the Alles- 
sandria Sausage Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will return shortly from a vacation 
spent driving about the state. 

Los Angeles Sausage Co., Ltd., has 
changed its name to Best-Ever Meat 
Products Co. The firm is located at 
4820 Everett ave., Los Angeles. 


A bill authorizing the New York 
state commissioner of agriculture to 
require that all persons manufacturing, 
selling or delivering articles of food 
containing muscle tissue of pork gen- 
erally used without cooking shall proc- 
ess such food in a manner prescribed 
by the department has been approved 


and signed by Gov. Lehman. Aimed at 
trichinosis control, it was introduced 
by Sen. Thomas C. Desmond. 


Ward Hoffer, in charge of sausage 
manufacturing for Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co. in Los Angeles, spent part of his 
vacation in the sausage rooms at the 
company’s plant in Austin, Minn. While 
in the city, he renewed his acquaintance 
with many old-time Hormel friends. 


Sooner Packing Co., Elk City, Okla., 
celebrated the beginning of operations 
a few days ago by playing host to meat 
wholesalers and retailers of the ter- 
ritory. Equipped to handle fresh and 
cured meats and manufacture a com- 
plete line of sausage and specialties, 
the company is managed by Bill How- 
ard, who has been affiliated with a 
packing concern in Oklahoma City since 
1936. 

Forty-eighth annual convention of the 
New York State Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers, Inc., swung into action 
at the Hotel New Yorker on June 8. 
The meat men adopted a resolution ask- 
ing the national association to petition 
the FTC to investigate alleged mon- 
opolistic practices in chain store meat 
retailing. 

Kramer Supreme Meat Producis, Inc., 
Los Angeles, received a top national 
award for an advertising sign in a silk 
screen competition sponsored by a lead- 
ing paint manufacturer. The winning 
entry, measuring 4 by 3 ft., is in colors 
and features the company’s sausage, 
meat loaves and other product. Sol 
Kramer is president of the firm. 


William F. Bredemeyer, sales man- 
ager of the Continental Can Co., died 
at his home in West Englewood, N. J., 
on June 4, following a heart attack. He 
was 59 years old. His wife, three 
brothers and two sisters survive him. 


Philip Reid, state port warden of the 
Hudson county waterfront along the 
Hudson river and for many years as- 
sociated with Lewis P. Reid & Sons, 
New York wholesale meat firm, died on 
June 8 at West Englewood, N. J., at 74. 


Max Goldring, president, Goldring 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, is confined 
to a hospital with injuries received in 
a Memorial day motor car accident. He 
sustained five fractured ribs, a broken 
ankle and injured vertebrae. 


How the practice of boning beef be- 
fore shipment to England from Argen- 
tina was inaugurated three months ago 
to conserve shipping space was ex- 
plained by Pablo Caleaterra, sales 
manager of by-products in South Am- 
erica for Wilson & Co., in a talk on 
May 27 before the Kansas City club, 
Kansas City, Mo. “Once there would be 
three or four ships tied up at our piers,” 
he said. “Now there may not be a one, 
until a morning comes when a big con- 
voy pulls in.” 

A meat packing plant, with facilities 
for curing meats and manufacturing 
ice, will be constructed at Jay, Fla., 
soon, according to an announcement by 
Sen. Tom Maddox. A large packing firm 
now located in Georgia desires to move 
to the Florida city, he said. 
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By JOHN M. ROCHE 


Industrial Safety Engineer, National Safety 
Council* 


HE refrigeration industry in 1939 
Toe an accident frequency rate of 
28.41 and a severity rate of 1.42. 
This is not a good record compared with 
the general industry accident frequency 
rate of 11.83 and severity rate of 1.42. 
Figures are not available which show 
in what branch of refrigeration most of 
the injuries occur. It is assumed, how- 
ever, that most of the injuries reported 
occurred in the ice manufacturing divi- 
sion. Other branches of the industry 
should not take this as an excuse for a 
let-down on accident prevention work, 
since there is great room for improve- 
ment regardless of the particular type 
of operation conducted. 

Most of the spectacular accidents that 
occurred involved the breakdown of 
poorly maintained refrigeration ma- 
chinery with an occasional case due 
to improperly designed or installed 
equipment or to some unsafe practice 
on the part of an employe. If installa- 
tions are made according to the Ameri- 
can Standard Safety Code for Mech- 
anical Refrigeration and if the pressure 
vessels are built according to A.S.M.E. 
requirements there is little likelihood of 
substandard equipment or installations 
occurring. The problem of eliminating 
these cases, therefore, becomes one of 
maintaining equipment in first-class 
condition and training employes so that 
they are familiar with the correct oper- 
ating methods. 


Periodic Inspection 


A periodic inspection system, in which 
inspections are made of all apparatus, 
regardless of apparent condition, is one 
of the best means of preventing mech- 
anical breakdowns and insuring against 
explosions. Investigations of explosions 
where parts of the compressor, genera- 
tor, coils, or pressure vessels have 
broken, indicated causes such as unsus- 
pected corrosion or wear in the part, or 
the presence of open flames, exposed 
conductors and contacts on _ switch- 
boards, or the presence of air in the sys- 
tem. Oil vapors may also be a factor in 
explosions, and investigations have 
shown that in some cases static sparks 
generated by oil mists flowing through 
a nozzle have been responsible for igni- 
tion. Precautions against this latter haz- 
ard may be taken by grounding all 
equipment. 

Where flammable or explosive refrig- 
erants are present and where electric- 
ally driven refrigeration installations 
are sufficiently large to require auto- 


— 


*An abstract of a paper presented before the 
Chicago chapter of the National Association of 
Practical Refrigerating Engineers. 
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Precaution Is the Key 
to Refrigeration Safety 


matic starting equipment employing 
air brake contactors, the switching ap- 
paratus should be installed in a sep- 
arate room. This is modern practice, 
although some old installations may 
violate this requirement. 

Electrical equipment that cannot be 
isolated can be made to comply with 
standard safety provisions very easily. 
Incandescent electric light bulbs can 
be installed in explosion-proof globes; 
circuit breakers and switches may be 
mounted in approved housing especially 
designed to prevent explosions through 
gas igniting from an are. 

In conducting pressure tests, com- 
pressed air is often used. The precau- 
tion of blowing low pressure air through 
the system, to remove as much oil and 
foreign matter as possible, should be 
taken before test pressure is finally ap- 
plied. The pressure should be increased 
slowly to avoid excessive heating in 
any part of system. The system should 
be thoroughly purged, of course, before 
it is finally put into operation. Periodic 
removal of entrapped air is recom- 
mended at frequencies governed by op- 
erating conditions. 


Gas Tight Walls 


Gas tight walls between boiler and 
compressor rooms should be maintained 
in good condition to prevent any possi- 
bility of ignition because of gas seeping 
from the refrigeration system into boil- 
er room. Particular attention should be 
paid to sealing around pipes which 
pierce such walls. 

It is particularly important that the 
manufacturers’ recommendations re- 
garding lubrication and packing be fol- 
lowed. Where machines utilizing one of 
the various hydrocarbon compounds or 
sulphur dioxide are installed, it is neces- 
sary to choose a lubricant and a packing 
that will not combine chemically with 
the refrigerant. For most ammonia and 
carbon dioxide machines, standard ice 
machine oils are satisfactory. 


Compressor valves should be checked 
and tested regularly. One of the fre- 
quent causes of mechanical shut-down 
or accident is broken compressor valves. 
These valves, particularly where a ma- 
chine is operating on a full-time sched- 
ule, fail because of “fatigue.” Inspec- 
tions will sometimes reveal the weak- 
ened condition in time to prevent acci- 
dent. 

Supplying proper breathing appara- 
tus will do nothing to prevent accidents, 
although it is valuable in limiting the 
seriousness of injuries caused by ma- 
chine or pressure vessel breakdowns. 
In all cases where refrigeration machin- 
ery uses more than 15 lbs. of a refrig- 
erant, a mask bearing the seal of ap- 
proval of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
should be provided. More than one mask 


will be necessary depending upon the 
size of the machine. 


Training in the use of these masks 
is essential, since it must be remembered 
that the so-called “ammonia gas masks” 
are good only in concentrations of am- 
monia fumes not exceeding 3 per cent. 
A 2 per cent limit applies to masks 
used in fumes other than ammonia. 
Supplied air helmets or self-contained 
oxygen breathing apparatus are neces- 
sary where concentrations of toxic va- 
pors exceed 2 per cent. 


So much for the spectacular accidents. 
Now let’s look at the more numerous 
types due to slips and falls, handling 
materials, handling tools, point of oper- 
ation injuries and infections arising 
from improperly treated minor injuries. 

An analysis of slips and falls for all 
industries has shown that there are cer- 
tain unsafe conditions and practices in- 
volved in most of them. They include: 


Types of Unsafe Situations 
1.—Defective, wet or slippery floors. 
2.—Improper or insufficient illumina- 

tion. 
3.—Defective stairs, ladders, ramps 

and scaffolds. 


4.—Running instead of walking. 


5.—Carrying loads or pushing trucks 
so as to obstruct vision ahead. 

These unsafe practices and conditions 
represent the things or things which 
were done and resulted in injuries to 
employes. 


Analyzing strains and sprains shows 
that the majority of them are due to the 
following: 


1.—Improper assignment to heavy 
manual labor of individuals predisposed 
to sprains and hernia. 

2.—Lifting too great a load unas- 
sisted. 


3.—Handling loads with poor footing. 

4.—Lifting too hastily or carrying 
loads improperly. 

5.—Showing off. 


Injuries when handling tools were 
found to be due to: 


1.—Using the wrong tool for the job. 
2.—Defective tools. 

3.—Using makeshift tools. 
4.—Using the correct tool improperly. 
5.—Using tools while in an unsafe 


position or in a manner to create a 
hazard. 


In analyzing accidents that occurred 
at the point of operation of machines 
one would naturally assume that most 
of the injuries would involve machines 
that were improperly guarded. This is 
not always the case, for in some in- 
stances proper guards had been applied, 
but workmen, for some reason or other, 
had removed them and thus created the 
hazard. 


Infections are the bugaboo of all in- 
dustry. Some individuals, because of 
poor physical condition, are predisposed 
to infection, but this is no more true in 
the refrigeration industry than in 
others. The fact that an infection has 
occurred is an indication that there was 
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an injury. By eliminating unsafe work- 
ing practices and unsafe conditions, we 
can approach the ideal of eliminating 
injuries and, of course, any possibility 
of infection. The only unsafe practice 
that exists when an infection occurs is 
failure on the part of the individual to 
have the initial injury treated properly. 

From what has been said it is obvi- 
ous that to secure accident-free opera- 
tion it is necessary to provide a safe 
place in which to work. A safe plant 
can be secured by eliminating unsafe 
conditions. 

All prospective employes should be 
given a thorough physical examination 
to determine whether they are phys- 


ically fit to perform the duties to which 
they will be assigned. The physical 
examination should not be used to with- 
hold employment from an individual, 
but to place him so that he can get the 
most out of his duties and can work 
safely. Obviously, a man with a pre- 
existing hernia, heart trouble or high 
blood pressure should never be placed 
on heavy manual labor. It might be 
entirely possible, however, to give him 
lighter work if this were available. 


Wherever it is possible, experienced 
men should be hired for the work to be 
performed. In the present emergency, 
with men being taken for military serv- 
ice, it may not be possible to secure ex- 
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perienced men. Here it is more impor. 
tant than ever that they be given ade. 
quate safety instruction to avoid jp. 
jury to themselves and damage to valy. 
able machinery and equipment. 

Safety is not a one-shot job. The pre. 
liminary training should not be con. 
sidered the complete training job. The 
foreman should follow up regularly to 
make certain that he is adhering strict. 
ly to methods taught. Incidentally, the 
term foreman includes chief engineer, 
watch engineer, gang boss, supervisor, 
or any other kind of “boss” who has 
supervisory authority over an employe, 

Safety posters, rule books, payroll in- 
serts bearing safety messages, employe 
safety meetings and personal instruc. 
tion by a supervisor are of inestimable 
value in stimulating and maintaining 
interest in safety. These aids are al] 
too often the only safety instruction 
ever given a worker. They are, how- 
ever, only a part of the job and should 
be employed in conjunction with a com- 
plete safety training program. 


Value of Investigation 


Another valuable feature of employe 
safety training is investigation of acci- 
dents. Practically the only value an 
accident has is the lesson it teaches in 
avoiding similar occurrences. When an 
accident occurs, it should be immediate- 
ly investigated by the department su- 
pervisor to determine the unsafe prac- 
tice or condition that caused it. Prompt 
action to eliminate the practice or con- 
dition should be taken. 


What I have said regarding refrigera- 
tion accident hazards is not the com- 
plete picture. We have injuries caused 
by breathing refrigerants or through 
letting the refrigerants get on skin or in 
eyes. Avoidance of such injuries is a 
question of adequate employe training. 
The same is true of injuries that might 
result through operating, maintaining 
or repairing equipment. While most 
men who are employed in refrigeration 
plants are licensed, and presumably 
competent, there is much room for im- 
provement from the safety training 
standpoint. 


NAME ESSAY CONTEST WINNER 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board announces that Miss Mary Celes- 
tine Martin, Mount Scholastica College, 
Atchinson, Kans., has been awarded 
first place in the national meat essay 
contest for colleges and university home 
economics students which it recently 
sponsored. Theme of the contest, “Meat 
and the Nation,” was designed to stress 
the value of meat in the diet of civilians 
as well as the nation’s armed forces. 


“The wars waged by enemies of 
health are ceaseless, and we must al- 
ways be on the lookout for attack,” 
Miss Martin stated in her winning es- 
say. “Their offense increases, howevel, 
in times of national unrest. This 
why nutrition has been given so prom- 
inent a place in the national defense 
program.” 
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“ rooms and air-conditioning ducts, it will pay 
you to get full details. Write for brochure q 
Ta- DS-555. Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, : 
om New York, N. Y. 
sed 
ugh 
rin 
is @ 
ing. 
ight 
ning 
nost 
tion 
ably ECONOMICAL TO INSTALL, Rock Cork 
al Pipe Insulation delivers imme- 
— diate savings on initial cost. And 
because it is unusually moisture- 
resistant, its initial efficiency stays 
at its original high level. 
NER 
Meat 
eles- 
lege, 
arded IN ALL TYPES of cold-storage rooms, 
essay J-M Rock Cork helps assure strict 
= sanitation . . . eliminates mold, 
a vermin and odor problems. 
stress 
ilians 
es. 
es of 
st al- ms 
tack,” 5 
wevel, 
his is ; i . : 
prom Low-Temperature Insulation in Sheet Form and for Pipe Covering 
efense 
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June 1 Lard Stocks Exceed 
350,000,000 Lbs.; New High 


pace of recent months, U. S. lard 
stocks in storage on June 1 
showed an increase of 32,663,000 Ibs. 


C ONTINUING their record-setting 


than beef stocks reported on June 1, 
1940, and close to 25 million lbs. greater 
than the June 1 five-year average. 
Frozen beef stocks showed the greatest 


Included in the figures reported for 
pork and lard are approximately 20,- 
000,000 Ibs. of pork and 27,000,000 Ibs.* 
of lard owned by the SMA and FSCC. 
This quantity was reported as of June 
1, 1941, in storage outside of processing 
plants. 

Stocks of various products on hand 
on June 1, 1941, compared with June 1, 
1940 and 1939, and the June 1 average 
for the previous five years: 


over the all-time high established on JUNE 1 STOCKS 
May 1. Total lard holdings on June 1 
were 353,737,000 lbs., compared with 
$21,074,000 lbs. on May 1. This total 
was 69,893,000 lbs. more than that re- 
ported on the same date last year and 
185,540,000 lbs. greater than the June 1 
five-year average. Rendered pork fat 
holdings on June 1 totaled 7,015,000 lbs., 
an increase of 391,000 lbs. over stocks on 
May 1. 


Pork stocks in storage dropped more 
than one million pounds during May, 
totaling 794,582,000 lbs. on June 1, 
compared with the nine-year high of 
795,876,000 lbs. reported on May 1. June 1, 
However, the June 1 total was 202,049,- 1941 
000 lbs. greater than holdings reported 60, Pm 
on May 1, 1940, and 261,058,000 Ibs. 2,286,000 
above the June 1 five-year average. 


"283,000 
frozen a 778, 000 
Frozen pork stocks decreased 11,807,- Ds. pe o eeiaee 
000 Ibs. during May, totaling 390,775,- $F. in_ cure. .174,897,000 
000 lbs. on June :F which was 130,717,000 Lamb and mutton vt 
lbs. greater than stocks on the same pore". carea tO? 
date last year. Both D. S. pork and _, trimmings etc. (76,715,000 979 
: : 3,737, 21,074, ,197, 
S. P. pork holdings showed substantial ee ee ee 
gains over May 1 stocks, with the for- product piaced in = ew 
mer increasing 2,502,000 lbs. and S. P. during: May, 1941 May, 1940 
pork 7,011,000 Ibs. during the month. Beef put in cure, -5'972,000 -4°754°000 
Total beef holdings on June 1 were 
77,501,000 lbs., compared to 85,563,000 
Ibs. on May 1, a decrease of 8,062,000 
lbs. This was 24,391,000 lbs. greater 


decrease, dropping 7,203,000 lbs. during 
the month. Frozen and cured trimmings 
also decreased more than three million 
Ibs. under the May 1 level. 

Total volume of pork and beef sent 
to the freezer or to cure during May 
was 47,381,000 lbs. greater than during 
the preceding month. The June 1 total 
of 350,437,000 Ibs. was 47,600,000 lbs. 
greater than that on June 1, 1940, and 
106,997,000 lbs. greater than the June 1 
five-year average. 

Storage stocks in the United States 
on June 1, as reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture: 

May 1, 


972 
258,349,000 


Frozen Pork 
.890,775,000 


541,000 


:200; 
June 1, .192,162;000 


1941 5 yr. avg. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Pty 37,323,000 
2,553,000 9,326,000 
4,875, 000 =, 100,000 
402; 582,000 192,162,000 
57, 839, 000 43,737,000 
58,028,000 39,276,000 
165,597,000 156,407,000 
111,830,000 101,942,000 


4,718,000 2,322,000 
9,924,000 68,786,000 


All Beef 
Beef, frozen... 


All Meats 
gndncdasdunsecdenaabonenesseves . - -952,927,000 
726,120,000 
5 yr. avg. 


Beef put in cure. ,972,000 4,754,000 
Pork, frozen ... 87,501,000 51,306,000 42; 426,000 


D. ~ i put in 

42,134,000 43,089,000 36,669,000 
193,264,000 191,860,000 148,080,000 
1,757,000 1,104,000 726,000 


*This figure of 27,000,000 lbs. of lard owned by 
the SMA and FSCC is questioned, inasmuch as this 
total was 70,000,000 Ibs. a month ago. 


lem & mutton, 
frozen 





MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


Imports for the period May 28 to June 
4, inclusive, at New York: 


Point of 
origin Commodity 
Argentina—Canned corned beef..... 
—Smoked sausage... 
Brazil—Canned corned beef 


CUT-OUT RESULTS SHOW SHARP IMPROVEMENT 


With an active product market during the four-day period this week, 
especially on fresh pork cuts, total product values advance 61c per cwt. on 
the light butchers, 51c on the medium butchers and 48c on the heavies. 
Average hog costs also mounted during the week, the increases ranging 
from 22c to 25c per cwt. The improvement in cut-out results was more 
marked than has been the case for many months, especially for heavy hogs. 


——180-220 Ibs. 


Value 
per 

cwt. 

alive 


—— 220-240 lbs.—— 


Value 

per Price 
ewt. per 
alive vt. Ib. 


20.2 
14.6 
18.2 
18.1 


—Fresh chilled calf livers 

—Fresh frozen beef livers 

—Smoked belly bacon...........ses. 
—Fresh pork ham ++. 16,008 
—Fresh pork shoulders.......... cose DUET 
—Fresh pork trimmings 

—Canned h 

—Fresh frozen ham 

—Fresh skinless ham 

—Fresh chilled ham 

—Fresh pork bellies 

—Frozen pork trimmings 

—Frozen beef tongues 

—Smoked pork bellies 


Cuba—4,329 quarters fresh chilled beef 


240-270 Ibs. 


Value 
per 
ewt. 

alive 


Pet. 
live 
wt. 


Price 


Regular hams. 

Picnics 

Boston butts. . 

Loins (blade in). 

Bellies, S. P... 

Bellies, D. 8S. 

Fat backs 

Plates and jowls 

Raw leaf 

Py By SRE, BONE, WEocccecvece 
Spareribs 

Trimmings 

Feet, tails, neckbones cee B _ 
Offal and miscellaneous ‘iis _ é wee gon (40 


TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE. 


= 
ed 
IASAw® 
SoSsso 


e- 

> 
~~ 
7 
_ 


- 
LH rr gpt oop 


—Fresh frozen beef cuts..... eeceeees ee 36,530 
—Fresh frozen beef livers 

—Fresh frozen beef tongues. 

—Fresh frozen beef hearts.......... 


New Zealand—350 quarters fresh frozen beef 59,857 
—Fresh frozen beef cuts 9 


_ ” 
+ PROPRRRSO 
Noooncacn 


PHS www RDO mort 
SSSSSSSSSS35S 


SSSSSSS 
= 


69.50 $10.56 


8 





Cost of hogs per cwt 
Condemnation loss... . 
Handling and overhead 


TOTAL COST PER CWT. 
ALIVE 


Profit per ewt 
Profit last week 
Loss last week 








—350 carcasses fresh frozen 
mutton 19,7 
—100 carcasses fresh frozen lamb 3, 319 
—414 fresh frozen veal sides... 34,584 
Paraguay—Canned roast beef... 
—Canned corned beef. 
—Beef extract in tins... 


Watch Classified page for bargains. 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 





CASH PRICES 


Carlot trading loose, basis, f.o.b. Chicago or 
Chicago basis, Thurs., June 12, 1941 


REGULAR HAMS 
a 
zn 
20% @20% 
20% 


BOILING HAMS 
Green 


16- 20 range 
16-22 range 


SKINNED HAMS 


Fresh & 
Frozen 


2% 

31% @21% 
20% 

2014 

20 

195% 

19% @19% 


PICNICS 
14% @15 


25- -up, No. 2’s inc 


Short shank %-4c over. 


GREEN AMERICAN BELLIES 


BELLIES 
(Square Cut Seedless) 


*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 


D. 8. BELLIES 


OTHER D. 8. MEATS 
Regular plates 


Green square jowls 
Green rough jowls 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 


Saturday, June 7 

Monday, June 9 

Tuesday, June 10 

Wednesday, June 11. 

Thursday, June 12. 

Friday, June 13...... +210. O7%n 


Packers’ Wholesale Prices 


Refined lard, tierces, f.0.b. Chgo 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.. 
Leaf, kettle’ rend., tierces, f.o.b 
Neutral, tierces, t. o.b. Chicag 1 
Shortening, GES Wd cenéccrevescossecess 13 


Havana, Cuba Pure Lard Price 
Wednesday, June 11 
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FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1941 


Open High Low Close 


LARD— 
July ... 9.87% 
Sept. ...10.07% 
Oct. ...10.12% 
Dec. .. 10.8214 
Sales: July, 21; Sept., 
total, 276 sales. 
Open interest: July 231; Sept., 2,204; Oct., 589; 
ec., 87; total, 3,112 lots. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


July F 
BORE. cee cove 
Oct, 


9.87% 9.90 

10.05 10.124%ax 

10.12% 10.20ax 
10.37 14 10.32% 10.37% 
181; Oct., 56; Dec., 18; 


MONDAY, JUNE 9, 1941 
LARD— 
July ...10.00 10.00 9.95 
Sept. ...10.17%4-20 10.20 10.15 
Oct. ...10.30 10.30 10.22 
Dee, ...10.47%4-50 10.50 10.42% 10.45b 
Sales: July, ae Sept., 100; Oct., 43; Dec., 28; 
total, 186 sales 
Open tatevent: July, 218; Sept., 
585; Dec., 102; total, 3, 114 lots. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


MOE ude scene ane asee 12.07%ax 
eae ore nee 12.95ax 
GSR, ccs sees eves cows 13.35ax 


TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1941 


2,209; Oct., 


LARD— 


July ...10.00 
Sept. ...10.20 


10.00 9.97% 
10.22% 10.17% 
Oct. ...10.30 10.30 10.27% 10.30ax 
Dee. ...10.50 10.50 10.45 10.47%b 

Sales: July, 13; Sept., 91; Oct., 24; Dec., 8; 
total, 136 sales. 

Open interest: July, 213; Sept., 
Dec., 108; total, 3,136 lots. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


a 40% sees dene anne aaa 
IR. cee cece ee aoee 2.95n 
ees pees ene 13.35n 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, 1941 


10.00b 
10.2214-20 


2,216; Oct., 599; 


LARD— 

July ...10.02%%-05 10.20 10.02% 10.12%4-15 
Sept. ...10.25 10.37 10.25 10.35ax 
Oct. ...10.321%4-35 10.45 10.32% 10.45ax 
Dec. -10.52% 10.65 10.52% 10.62%4b 

Sales: July, 27; Sept., 230; Oct., 67; Dec., 28; 
total, 352 sales. 

Open interest: July, 198; Sept., 
Dec., 129; total, 3,180 lots. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

a wee sous cane Preto 12.07%ax 
Sept. <éo9 oon-6 2 


2,221; Oct., 682; 


; 13.35n 

THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1941 
LARD— 
July ...10.17%-20 10.2: 
— . .-10.37%—40 10. a 
Oct. -10.50-52% 10.57% 
WSO. . os "310.70 10.75 

Sales: July, 25; Sept., 
total 332 sales. 

Open interest: July, 177; Sept., 2,194; Oct., 676; 
Dec., 151; total 3,198 lots. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
a sce aves bows ions 12.074%ax 
eee: ‘steart wnsia 12.95n 
Oct. ...13.40 “e ee 13.40 


FRIDAY, JUNE 13, 1941 


180; Oct., 102; Dec., 25; 


LARD— 

July ...10.07% 10.22% 10.07% 
Sept. ..10.30-32% 10.45 10.25 
Oct. ...10.40-42% 10.55 10.37% 
Dec. ...10.624%4-60 10.75 10.57% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

July ...11.87% eve “ 11.87% 
Sept. .. oees cece oe 12.95ax 


GUE. vce «nee ee 13.40ax 
(Key: b—bid; ax—asked; n—nominal. ) 


10.22% 

10.42%ax 
10.524%ax 
10.72%ax 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended on June 7, 1941: 


Week Same 


week '40 


Previous 
June 7 week 
Cured meats, Ibs.24,009,000 20,820,000 
Fresh meats, 1bs.56,690,000 57,198,000 
Lard, Ib 8,845,000 4,162,000 








FSCC Purchases a 





The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corp. this week announced the purchase 
of 11,000 Ibs. of dried beef on June 10 
and purchase of 1,515,000 lbs. of dry 
salt fat backs on June 11. Under Ap. 
nouncement D-8, dated June 7, the 
FSCC requested offerings of 10/12 to 
20/25 dry salt fat backs, to be packed 
in double strapped boxes suitable for 
export, with inquiry for up to 1,500,000 
lbs. Offerings were to be in by June 10 
for acceptance on June 11. 

Further purchases announced by the 
FSCC on June 12 included 8,195,000 lbs, 
of lard, 822,156 lbs. of canned pork, 
1,920,000 lbs. of cured and frozen pork 
and 159,190 bundles of hog casings, each 
bundle consisting of 100 yds. of casings, 

Pork and lard purchases by the FSCC 
since March 15 and through June 5 are 
summarized by the Agricultural Mar. 
keting Service as follows: 

Pork, 


Cured and Pork, Lard, 
Frozen, lbs. Canned, lbs. Ibs. 


37,507,200 

31,458,500 15,005,884 31,258,400 
48,475,000 28,116,946 64,811,631 
,940,000 802,632 9,377,264 


81,873,500 43,925,462 142,954,495 


March 15-31 .. 
April 1-22 .... 
May 6-9 


Total 


“BLUE STAMP" PORK RISES 


Purchases of pork products with blue 
food stamps increased 31 per cent dur- 
ing April, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announces. Included among 
the $9,577,000 worth of agricultural 
products purchased by relief families 
during the month were 11,848,000 lbs. 
of pork, 5,864,000 Ibs. of pork lard and 
193,000 lbs. of vegetable shortening. 

During the last six months of 1940 
and the first four months of this year, 
the amounts of pork and lard purchased 
under the stamp program have mounted 
steadily. Figures for the two products 
are shown in the following summary: 

a 


Month 
zn oa 


272,000 
327,000 
364,000 


September, 1940 
October, 1940 
November, 1940 
December, 1940 
January, 1941 
February, 1941 
March, 1941 
April, 1941 


FROZEN POULTRY STOCKS 


Stocks of frozen poultry on hand 
June 1, 1941, compared with the same 
date in 1940: 


June l 
5-yr. av. 
936-40 


M lbs. 


June 1, 
1940 
M lbs. 


3,635 
2,163 


Broilers 
Fryers 
Roasters 


2, 
Miscellaneous 11,248 


Unclassified poultry. 2,099 


76,904 


1Carried under ‘‘Miscellaneous Poultry” previous 
to January 1, 1940. 
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Ei resst gesl eeei 
8 atlaal haat Saan 


Fore qu: 


Steer lo 
Steer loi 
Steer lo 
Steer sh 
Steer sh 
Steer sh 
Steer loi 
Steer loi 
Cow loin 
Cow shor 
Cow loin 
Steer ril 
Steer rit 
Steer rib 
Cow ribs 
Cow rib 
Steer rot 
Steer rou 
Steer rou 
Steer chi 
Steer ch 
Steer chi 
Cow rou! 
Cow chu 


Outsides, 
Knuckles 


Brains . 
Hearts .. 
Tongues . 
Sweetbre: 
Ox-tail . 
Fresh tri 


Kidneys 


Choice ca 


Medium r 


Brains, e 
Sweetbres 
Calf liver 


Choice lar 
Medium 1: 
Choice sac 


Lamb frie 
Lamb ton 
Lamb kid 


Heavy sh 
Light she. 
Hea 






MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 






























































































e > 
; Chicago 
se 
ty) _ 
ry WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS Fresh Pork and Pork Products a 
- Pork loins, 8-10 lbs. av......... 22 
Carcass Beef Gear earmatm inti 16% 9 
he Week et Om, wate Skinned shoulders ............. a 4 
June 11, 194 ) CE civeccsccsccusdoeeee 30 py 
. per lb. per lb. EE veeastaecepscieateseee * Gn 
e ative steers— RS RR RRR Aa Er 
PHO. 600 19%@20 17 @18 _—Boston butts ............0..... 20 11% 
or 1944 @20 17 @18 Boneless butts, cellar 
00 20 17 @i1s8 a a 2@4 4 
ocks .... 
10 — 4 
16% @17 Tails 
it 38 a@it Neck, boss 1% 
1 § DO: 
he Nailin 1% "© Blade DOMES .cccccccccccccccccs = Z 
e > , oy 
bs. MG00- G00 eaeneveveoeoes 10% 15%@16% Kidneys, per Ib. s.....c2022.20 3% 4 
k 600- 800 . — 7 18% 16 BENGE a edeedcte<cscerecteuy 14 8 
rK, 800-1000 .... 15% @16% ‘  Miwisceesansitwnetancestd's 8 7 
rk Heifers, good, 400-600... 16 18} EE ME akcnsdneraneyscecesesees 4 4 
Cows, 400-600......... --13%@14% 12%@13% SEERA SFen a et eee 6 3 
ch Hind quarters, choice.... 24% a 22 Enid ies 6 5 
ys Fore quarters, choice..... 1% 124ais WEED serv eesicncvansiiesh 6 4 
be Beef Cuts WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
Steer loins, choice, 60/65...... 36 unquoted = Fancy regular hams, 14@16 lbs., 
are Steer loins, No. :. ita gilecu cca “29 30 SS ED eo ncdcnnussadem actus 24 @25 
ar Steer loins, No. 2......+++0+4++28 5% 27 Fancy skinned hams, 14@16 lbs., 
¥ Steer short fins, age e, 30/35. wngaget SUMNER BONED 5... ox ccaeadecesccss 25 @26 
Steer short loins o coccvceed = Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., plain..23 @24 
Steer short loins, No. 2........ -31 32 Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, plain..... 18% @19% 
Steer loin ends (hips)..........2 6 25 Picnics, 4@8 lbs., long shank, plain. ++ 17% @1S% 
, Steer loin ends, No. 2....... 24 Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs., plain........... 26 
Cow loins ....... : 20 Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs., plain........23 ory 
,200 Cow short loins............. 22 No. 1 beef sets, smoked 
400 Cow loin ends (hips)........... 20 19 ME, SE UR cipsebecrvosses eases 3614 @37% 
‘ Steer ribs, choice, 30/40...... +25 unquoted Outsides, 5@9 Ibs. .........cccccecee 3414 @3514 
631 Steer ng ae Doses eeeeee eens ; 4 Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs..... ee sees: 34% @35% 
264 ONS SS A err 4 Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. cove 
ee Cow ribs, No. 2......e++eeeeee0s 14 Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted........ 41% 
495 OS SE Oren 13 Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted.......... vance 
Steer ee hey ‘ tee 4 =a Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted.............. 30 
Steer rounds, No. 1.........4.. 2 
Steer rounds, No. 3............. 17% VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 
Steer chucks, choice, 60/100. ...16 unquoteé = §Pork fest, B00-Ib. BBL.........ceccccccceses $15.75 
Steer chucks, No, 1.........++. 15 12% Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-Ib. bbi......... 65.00 
Steer chucks, No. 2............ 14% 12% Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.........ssecceeeee 24.50 
; Cow FOUNdS ......+++++eeseeees ! 7 Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl...........06-- 27.00 
5 thle ada a 11% — Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl... ...- 30.50 
ue Medium plates.............. i 7 
Briskets No. 1... 13 BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
lur- Cow navel ends.. 7 Clear fat back pork: 
of Steer navel ends. 9 6 70- 80 pieces.. 
RR Re 8% 80-100 pieces . 
ong tt. <<ecswechecesétewe 8 7 BEES GOCGED ccc ccccetccsccoccsccoeece 
iral Strip loins, No. 1 bnis......... 70 55 Ceer — pork, 2 + 
a i MC Movccosscacesnd 40 40 ON POFK .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscse x 
lies Sirloin butts, No. 1............ 30 28 DEINE 6 55.0:d «ere aNineictenseconncoenes 21.00n 
Ib Sirloin butts, No. 2......cceee- 27 22 DEE SEE Acnccccviesncnesecebeeen bes seeee 19.00 
S. Beef tenderloins, No. 1........ 60 65 Matra plate beel...cccccccccccocesscsoece - 19.50 
and Beef tenderloins, No. 2......... 58 60 
Romp butts + A eS 26 ib SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
. DELO. cccdcdereeeséoues 5 (Packed basis.) 
Bhenlder Clods ...ccccccccccces 18 16 
940 Hanging tenderloins ........... 16 15 Regular pork trimmings.. cee ccsceescces 14 
9 9 Special lean pork trimmings 85%....... 22 
Insides, green, 12@18 range... .21 17% x of > 
ear, Outsides, green, 8 Ibs. up 20 16% Extra lean Se 95... see 7 
: - ce nile tee » sheek (trimmed)..........+. 
re Knuckles, green, 8 Ibs. up......20 16% — = sees ey anaes ” pean bs 1 ils 
ei RTE RES SE ae @ 
: Beef Products Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... 174@17% 
ucts pee tee eereereereeereeeeeees as s PEE GONG, Soc cciccsonceces<sesaes 16%@1 
: CATES wee ee eeeaeeereseseesees PEO ELE eS EI CLE TES 
y: Sreethe es leereserirrnnine aes = & Beef trlaumtags PES: gee on ano 
WEELDTCAUS .eeeeeeeeeceeseeee D Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up........ 
~y Bil nee seneceeeereeeeeceees 10 7 Dressed canner cows, 400-450 Ibs........ 
¥ Prt ee 10 10 Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up. S 
“yo 7am tripe, H. ©.....-eeeeeeee 15 o 1% Tongues, No. 1 canner trim........ 
wv, 2) Bee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 
‘2,000 ST 00.6.6. 6d dire Wade oe ees 8 9 DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 
7,000 
4 (Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
ae Choi Veal 18 16 Pork sausage, in 1-Ib, carton............++0+ 29 
32'000 pone gd CATCABE oes ese eeeeereees 7 15 Country style sausage, fresh in link.......... 241% 
15,000 Good po OFESTRHENEE RRO OES 17 4 Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.......... 22% 
98,000 Good = - OB ceccrcscceeccrerers " . Country style sausage, smoked............00.. 2814 
70,000 Medi FACED scccccseccccccccces 14 1 Frankfurters, in sheep casings..............+ 28 
’ Renee 12 10 Frankfurters, in hog casings... < 21% 
Skinless frankfurters ...... 
Veal Products Bologna in beef bungs, choice 22 
Brains, each ... Bologna in beef middles, choi . -22% 
Sweetbreads .... a 85 Liver sausage in beef rounds................. 15? 
ED. cncecues veep ieceteue s 51 Liver sausage in hog bungs.................. 20 
3 Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs.......... 25 
Lamb I icici cscs etbdwsmar hen taweena sie 16% 
d SSE ORE 2 23 New England luncheon specialty.............. 27 
han SE SEONG ions cccccscceccecctl 21 Minced luncheon specialty, choice............ 23 
same NINN so cnc ccesenceenes 28 27 IS ncercwneeisceecsichauna oats 221% 
Medium SE 2)... «wie aweesOeic 27 25 Blood SS SR ROE a: 19% 
EE cudtescte s03000 bears i iiesca'bsb0iddc0.vecactosvetvenenevee sania 
Semen ED DOPOD nc ccccccccccccccs dD 8  4«._—«-»§-§-@s—<ié‘i i RI GRMBRBOS cc ccc cccccccvccccccccccccccccs 
ay. EN a cc acnaaeasiceeed 28 82 
956-40 lamb tongues ................. 17 17 DRY SAUSAGE 
M lbs. Lamb kidneys ..............00. 15 15 Geeveint. choice, in hog bungs 
2 MEET céccncdeticepebewees 
HO 7 Mutton DOPE occ cccccivcceccevecccsees 
. DL chosivin n600600¢e046 6 Holsteiner ..........+++ Siiewe ciievensauetueenee 
Br Light deen Seagnkoaepaeaetusee 11 9 i Aa MUON: MIN gob ie:5c aialp aig kcnsoeeiateil 
91/607 CE MMEER, cnn ccceveccxqess 11 8 Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs.......... 3814 
“2.381 COED ocscccccccccesses 13 12 B. C. salami, new condition.............se00. 251% 
"9, EN gs oss vc ereeseeese 7 4 Frisses, choice, in hog middles................ 88% 
11,243 
i ght DE Gitgnnds<o ecm naesasd 9 6 Genoa style SU, CNRS eas s cco cencecemecel = 
EL Gairs é Sore ccoawe-déie' 17 14 SS cine. cinta a bie ieee ditt we aidide aw sow oar aaiie 
4,004 Mutton loins ........ orc oeveces 11 8 Mortadella, new condition.............see0. +23 
BE TOW 6ccccccccccss Soeea 5 II, ils i. dicie.o ain 0:0'0.0604-0's 0s acucdsokieea Scan 47% 
revious NN. os oc veccsscccses 11 11 UIE EINE, «<< 0000s <0'000sn ee ewnnees . + 87 





eep heads, each.............. 


a 
i=} 


VERSED DOMED cvawivvecvocesocceseecedes 
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CURING MATERIALS 








Cwt. 

Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w’'hse. ame. 

In 400-Ib. bbis., delivered...... eesccccevece $ 8.75 
-— less than ton lots, f. 0. & B. Z.2 

DBL. reGmed gramulated..ccccccccccccecces 8.00 

SG GGGIRTD a ceccvdccccecctes ececee eeee 9.00 

Medium crystals ...... ++» 9.25 

Large crystals ........ 10.00 
Pure rfd. gran. nitrate of soda. . 2.90 
Pure rfd. powdered nitrate of soda.......... 5.90 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 Ibs. 

only, f.0.b. Chicago, per ton: 

Grameinted ..ccccccece ob dwhesacenoeruees 7.20 

a RE A  e ee 10.20 

MED a eS cd eenctctesccenicenavesedsaeewes 6.80 
Sugar— 

Raw, 96 basis, f.0.b. New Orleans......... 3.50 

Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%)....... 5.05 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 

es Se ee eee 4.80 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt. (cotton)...... 4.22 

Rs Aa el ee 4.17 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(F. 0. B. Chicago) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 





Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. 16 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack............. . ‘82 
Export rounds, MN octet ocsccmuenes .44 
Export rounds, medium..............++. 
Bxport rounds, MATTOW........cccccccece 197 
Se. B Wn eccecsvcerséncececsens® 05 
BO: SP WE spt weccwccenseceudestes 03 
2 a re ee 15 
Ss, Dn wn cnccsiccces sce b8beeeaeeets -10 
PE: CD ccencesuscvepavesvecece -60 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in......... .60 
Middles, select, extra, 24% in. & up...... 00 
Dried or salted bladders 
Se Se I Ronnies ked waa eddce chen 1. - 
Se Os WI Mss de cucccecunssesecces 
8-10 in. wide, ENenalecsebeseduvawasons “35 
> Oe WOERy Ge occ cw cccevscescececes 2h 
Pork casings: 

Narrow, per 100 yds.......... 

Narrow, special, per 100 yds ‘ . 
RE Oa ees. 1.25 
PI, GUID, 0 ons. wu cp wlanwee veseeewe 1.15 
pa RE eee .80 
Extra wide, per 100 yds................ Ww 
BE GND | 6:60-5040040600506000se5005 -16 
BOGE: DET BONDE. cocevcccccscccsceoes s 13 
Medium prime bungs.............sse0% .09 
ee Re ree 07 
OO WOR sn kb veh cevkashnsenceies 18 

SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 
Whole Ground 
7 42 


— prime 












0 SP ae ere: 39 

INN 5 6:5. 5.0:5.0'nb0 ede ekwon bacmene 27 
EEE thas deus ccnehseyenn Scene ease 26 

Io oivicccrccnscccocdncses 27% 32% 
DEE Gbnctcceneenxe sveeene cebatee 22 27 

eer ren 24 30 
SEE dv aveciatenescesvendenny eae 17% 

Mace, Fancy Banda. .....cccccccccces 59 67 
MD rink a0 65bder ss oceans valewe 52 59 
East & West Indies Blend.......... 56 

REGEN BORE, TAMCP. «.5:05.00:0:00000000080 34 
Si AE ach cnshadennbevewGesesese-eeh 21 

Nutmeg. Se NA .6cg ctndveccwer 21 24 
PE MT nace ndetigetdenank cheer 18% 23 
East & West Indies Blend... . 22 

Paprika, Spanish ........... 48 

Pepper, renee « . 35 
Red :. Sa 26 
Black. etebas” eebevabeiecwerne ous 11 15 
ee ts 8% 10% 

Pepper, white Singapore.............. 14 17% 

DE Sowesdenccahisieavtesaeewed 14% 18 
PRE Sicaensdewacepenbeuuncatesie 15 
SEEDS AND HERBS 
Ground 
Whole for Saus. 

fe LE Pre ree ene ee 99 

Oadeey SOON, Peemch....vccccccccsesvs 1,05 

SE snd punk tawbks oaikeeneien 26% 

Coriander Morocco bleached........... 6 cove 

Coriander Morocco natural No. 1 16% 

Mustard seed, fancy yellow........... cows 
eee eoce 

Marjoram French . 74 

Oregano .......... 16 

Sage, Dalmatian No. 1.70 


(Continued on page 28.) 













MARKET PRICES 
New York 


DRESSED BEEF 
City Dressed 
Choice, native, heavy 
Choice, native, light... 
Native, common to fair 
Western Dressed Beef 
Native steers, good, 600@800 Ibs 17 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ibs.... 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS 


Western 
23 





. 1 hinds and ribs... 
. 2 hinds and ribs. 


. 2 rounds.... 

. 3 rounds.... 
Yo. 1 chucks.... 

. 2 chucks.. 
No. 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. a 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 lbs. a 
Tenderloins, steers .. 
Tenderloins, cows . 
Tenderloins, bulls 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Genuine spring lambs, good.............2! 5 
Genuine spring lambs, good to medium. .2 
Genuine spring lambs, medium 23 
Winter lambs, 

Winter lambs, choice 

Winter lambs, medium 

Ss CT sacectenceseesaceeccccces oe 
Sheep, medium .... 


DRESSED HOGS 


Hogs, good and choice (110-140 Ibs.) 
head on; leaf fat in 

Pigs, small lots (60-110 Ibs.) 
head on; leaf fat in 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, western, 10@12 Ibs.. .2 
Shoulders, western, 10@12 Ibs. av 1 
Butts, regular, western, 4-6 Ibs 

Hams, reg. west. fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av... 
Hams, skinned west., fresh 10@12 lb... 
Picnics, western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs 

Pork trimmings, extra lean, 90-95%.... 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 
Spareribs, medium 


COOKED HAMS 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted 


SMOKED MEATS 
Regular hams, 8@10 Ibs. 
Regular hams, 10@12 Ibs. 
Regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. we 
Skinned hams, 10@12 Ibs. av.. 
Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. av. 
Skinned hams, 16@18 Ibs. av 
Skinned hams, 18@20 lbs. av 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. av......... 
Picnics, 6@8 lbs. av. 
Bacon, boneless, wester 
Bacon, boneless, city 
Beef tongue, light. oe 
Beef tongue, heavy.............sse0. 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed, per Ib 

Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed, per 
Sweetbreads, beef, per Ib..............ecceeeees 25 
Sweetbreads, veal, a pair 

Beef kidneys, per Ib 

Mutton kidneys, each 

Livers, beef, per Ib 

Oxtails, per Ib. 

Beef hanging tenders, per Ib 

Lamb fries, a pair 


BUTCHERS’ FAT 


$14.25@14.50 
15.25@15.75 


eeeescrccceecesoce ereves 5.00 per cwt. 
Inedible Suet 4.75 per cwt, 


GREEN CALFSKINS 

5-9 9%- 
Prime No. 1 veals...26 3 
Prime No. 2 veals...24 3.00 
Buttermilk No. 1....21 5 
Buttermilk No. 2....20 
Branded gruby 15 
Number 3 





WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of western dressed meats, quoted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, on June 11, 1941: 


Fresh Beef: 


STEER, Choice: 
400-500 Ibs.* .......... ...-$17.00@18.50 
500-600 Ibs. 17.00@18.50 
600-700 lbs.? 17.00@18.50 
700-800 Ibs.? 16.50@18.00 
STEER, Good: 


CHICAGO 


STEER, Commercial: 


600-700 Ibs.? 
STEER, Utility: 


15.00@15.50 


14.50@15.00 
COW (All Weights): 


Commercial 14.00@14.50 


13.75@14.00 

13.50@13.75 

12.75@13.50 

Fresh Veal and Calf:* 
VEAL, Choice: 
80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 

VEAL, Good: 


17.00@18.00 


s. 14.00@16.00 
80 8. 15.50@17.00 
130-170 Ibs. 15.00@16.00 
VEAL, Commercial: 


50- 80 Ibs. 
80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 


VEAL, Utility: 
All weights 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB (All Weights): 


13.50@14.50 
14.00@15.50 
14.00@15.00 


12.50@13.50 


45-50 Ibs. 
50-60 Ibs. 


LAMB, Commercial: 
All, Weights 

LAMB, Utility: 
All Weights 

MUTTON (Ewe), 70 Ibs. down: 
Good 
Commercial 
Utility 

Fresh Pork Cuts:* 
LOINS No. 1 (Bladeless Incl.) : 


12-15 Ibs. 
16-22 Ibs. 


SHOULDERS, Skinned N. Y. Style: 

8-12 Ibs. 17.00@17.50 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 

19.50@20.50 

SPARE RIBS: 

Half Sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 

Regular 


12.50@13.50 


13.50@14.00 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


$17. 
$17.00@18.00 17. 
17.00@18.00 17. 


16.50@17.50 
16.50@17.50 
16.50@17.50 


16.50@17.50 
16.50@17.50 


15.50@16.00 


15.50@11. 
16.00@16.50 


15.50@17.00 
15.00@15.50 


14.50@ 15.00 
14.00@14.50 
13.50@14.00 


14.50@15.00 
14.00@14.50 


14.00@14.5 
13.00@14.00 Site 


13.50@ 14.00 


15.50@17. 
16.50@18. 


16.00@17.00 
17.00@ 18.50 


13.50@15.5 
14.50@16.% 


15.00@16.00 
16.00@17.00 


14.00@15.00 


24.00@25.00 
22.00@24.00 
20.00@23.00 


21.00@22.00 
20.00@21.00 
19.00@20.00 


20. 21.00 
19.00 

19.00@20.00 
18.00@19.00 


17.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 


10.00@11.00 
9.00@10.00 
7.50@ 9.00 


22.50@23.50 
22.50@ 23.50 
21.50@22.50 


21.00@22.00 
21.00@22.00 
20.00@21.00 


17.50@18.50 


20.00@21.00 


1Includes heifer 300-450 Ibs. and steer down to 300 Ibs. at Chicago. *Includes koshered beef sales at 
Cndeene. 8Skin on at Chicago and New York; equivalent weights skin off at Boston and Philadelphia. 


4Based on 50-100 Ib. box sales to retailers. 


All quotations in dollars per hundredweight. Beef, veal, lamb, and mutton prices apply to straight 


and calculated carcass bases. 








MEAT IMPORTS TO CANADA 


Imports of meat into Canada during 


the month of April: 


Apr., ’40 4 mos., ’41 
Ibs. Ibs. 
305,042 
101,465 
888,996 

1,564,659 

1,735,557 


41,063 

281,599 

Pork 1,303,570 

Mutton and lamb.699,054 284,916 

Canned beef 798,416 1,417,066 
Other canned 

meats 5,644 17,201 

Lard eee 272 

Lard compound ... a 16,468 25,670 


WHALE MEAT IN CANS 


Canning of whale meat constitutes 4 
new industry being developed in New- 
foundland. The meat, described as ten- 
der and tasty, is considered a delicacy. 
It has long been recognized as a food, 
but has not previously been accepted 
for general consumption in North Amer- 
ica except by the Eskimos. Canning of 
seal meat is also steadily on the I 
crease. 
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Active and Easier Trend 


in Tallow, Grease Market 


Sales of 2% million lbs. of extra 

at 734c level late last week reported 

at New York, or 4c below previous 

level—Oil and lard strength bring 
steady undertone. 


TALLOW.—The tallow market at 
New York was active and easier, fol- 
lowing estimated sales of around 2% 
million lbs. of extra at the 7%c level 
late last week, a decline of 4c from the 
previous sales. Producers sold freely at 
the lower levels, with all of the leading 
soapers taking hold, including a large 
midwestern factor. Subsequently, trade 
was quieter, and although indications 
were that regular producers disposed of 
their make at the 7%c level to local 
soapers this week, the volume did not 
appear large and the market had a 
steadier undertone as a result of addi- 
tional strength in oils and lard. Bids of 
7%¢ were countered with offers at the 
8c level. Buyers, however, were not in- 
clined to climb for supplies, being in a 
comfortably bought up position at the 
moment, and owing to the fact that 
some of the larger plants will be closed 
down in the near future for annual 
checkups and repairs. 

At New York, edible was quoted at 
8c; extra, 7% @8c, and special, 7%c. 

Trading in tallow futures on the New 
York Produce Exchange has been sus- 
pended, there being no open interest in 
the market. 


Tallow market at Chicago started off 
this week with a dull tone; buying out- 
let was rather restricted. A firmer 
tone developed around midweek on 
inedible tallow, reflecting the strength- 
ening in lard and cottonseed oil. A 
good demand was reported at steady 
prices, but producers were less inclined 
to trade at the recent levels and not 
much product was thought to be ob- 
tainable at the last paid prices. On 
Thursday the tallow market showed 
further firming tendencies: 7%¢c was 
reported rather freely bid for prime 
tallow and 7%c for special, with pro- 
ducers holding for 4c higher. A bid 
of 7%c, f.o.b. outside point, was de- 
clined for edible tallow; producers asked 
8c, f.o.b. shipping point, equal to 8c, 
Chicago. Thursday’s tallow quotations 
at Chicago were: 


Nc adie ad sneeeccaneteacaes 8 @8% 
INNES 005 Una ok waubcesaewaiewae te 7%@8 
EE TTT HE AOI 7% @8 
EN ovis wey paishwet aoe se eabin 7%,@7T% 
ER re eee 7% @7% 


STEARINE.—The market was quiet 
and steady at New York. Oleo was 
quoted 91%4@10c. 

At Chicago, the market was quiet and 
steady, with prime quoted 9@9 ce. 

OLEO OILS.—Routine interest in a 
Steady market was noted at New York. 
Extra was quoted at 10%@l1Ic; prime, 
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10@10%c, and lower grades, 9%@ 
10%c. At Chicago, the market was 
steady. Extra quoted 10%c and prime 
10% @10%c. 

GREASE OIL.—Trading was on a 
moderate scale at New York, but prices 
were steady and unchanged. No. 1 was 
quoted at 11%c; No. 2, 11%c; extra, 
12¢c; extra No. 1, 11%c; winter strained 
12%c; prime burning, 13%c, and prime 
inedible, 12%c. 

Grease oil quotations in the Chicago 
market this week were: No. 1, 10%c; 
No. 2, 10%c; extra, 11%4c; extra No. 1 
llc; extra winter strained, 11%c; spe- 
cial No. 1, 10%c; prime burning, 12c; 
and prime inedible, 11%c. Acidless tal- 
low oil was quoted in the Chicago mar- 
ket this week at 10%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.— Demand was 
quiet, but prices were steadier at new 
levels. At New York, cold test quoted 
at 20%c; extra, 12c; extra No. 1, 11%¢; 
prime 12%¢, and pure, 6%c. 

Neatsfoot oil quotations in the Chi- 
cago market this week were: Cold test, 
18c; extra, 11%c; No. 1, 11le; prime, 
11%c and pure, 14%c. 

GREASES.—Trade at New York was 
quite active late last week, about 500,- 
000 lbs. of greases changing hands at 
the 7%4c level, a decline of %c from the 
previous week. During the current week 
trade was of a routine character; after 
easing with tallow, the market dis- 
played a steadier undertone due to firm- 
ness in other oils and fats. 

At New York, choice white was 
quoted at 7%c; yellow and house, 74@ 
7c and brown, 7c. 


A dull grease market at Chicago early 
this week developed a little more ac- 
tivity about midweek, following a 
firmer tone in lard, cottonseed oil and 
tallow. However, toward the end of 
the week, the grease market was a 
little below last week’s corresponding 
levels. The midweek upturn found pro- 
ducers reluctant to trade in line with re- 
cent levels and not much product was 
considered available that basis. A bid of 
Tic, Chicago, for white grease went 
unfilled, and 754c was later reported bid 
with 7%c asked. On Thursday, a tank 
or so of white grease was reported at 
7%c, Chicago. Thursday’s tallow quota- 
tions at Chicago were: 


Choice white grease.......ccccccccscccecs 75% @7% 
A-white GZrease....ccccccccccccccccsecsece 7% 
B-WHIRS GPOBEE. coc ccicccccccecccccovcvssce 7% 
Yellow grease, 10-15 f.f.a........cceceeee 74%,@7% 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f.f.8.....cccecsccsece : 

BrOWR GTORBE.....cccccccccccccevccevcees 6% @6% 


Does your grease tank get items 
from your offal room that should go to 
the lard tank? Give your foreman a 
copy of “PorK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s pork plant book. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Quotations given are basis Chicago.) 
June 12, 1941 

With demand improved and offerings 

scarce in the by-products markets this 

week, several items registered small 

advances, while others remained firm. 


Blood 


Sale of blood was reported near end 
of week at $3.15, Chicago, or 5c over 


last sales. 


Unit 
Ammonia 


WRGTORRE oo ccccccccvccesvesersccessepeveses $3.15 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Digester feed tankage quoted steady 
to a little stronger; sales of 11@12% 
reported in range. Liquid stick selling 
at $1.45. 


Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia......... $3.50@38.60 
Unground, 6 to 10% choice quality...... 3.75@4.00 
Liquid stick. .....ccccccccccecccseseces 1.45 


Packinghouse Feeds 


Heavier sales in feeds; prices un- 
changed from last week. Undertone re- 


ported strong. 
Carlots, 


Per ton 
60% digester tankage...........sseeeeeeeees $55.00 
50% meat and bone SCTAPS........+-eeeeeees 50.00 
Blood-meal ...ccvcccvcccccccccceseveseses 60.00 
Special steam bone-meal..........-.sesee008 55.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades) 
Bone meals moving sparingly at list. 


Per ton 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.........eeeeceeeeeees $37.50 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26.......s.seeeeeceeeres 35.00 


Fertilizer Materials 


Fertilizer materials continue quiet at 

previous levels. 
. Per ton 

High grade tankage, groun 

10@11% ammonia........... 2.75 & 10c 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton 25.00@27.00 
Hoof meal... occccccccccccccces 2.65 

Dry Rendered Tankage 

Slow movement of cracklings re- 

ported at list this week. 


Per unit 

Hard pressed and expeller unground 

up to 48% protein (low test)....... 3 .80 

above 48% protein (high test)...... 717% 
Soft pressed pork, ac. grease and 

OUT, Wihecccctacodnnacesaautees 40.00@42.50 
Soft pressed beef, ac. grease and 

GUNES, Ws i acccecescdinddcetestes 37.50@40.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 


Moderate trading continues in this 
market; no change in prices. 


Per ton 
CE RIN, a. 0 0c kcnckwiiagecetnt $29.00@32.50 
GRO, PIRI 6 ooo ccccccndcccccccece 22.00@25. 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 32.50@35.00 
Hide trimmings. .......ccccsccccecsce 22.00@25.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib...... 6c 


Bones and Hoofs 


Bone market advancing on improved 
interest. 


Per ton 
Round dine, BOAT. os... ccecdkccscvcen $62.50@65.00 
Ps. «v0 shaekessseuseee 60. 
Vint waite, BOGUT «.c< cicevcnecscasdqves 57.50@60.00 
ee rere ee 55.00@57.50 
Blades, buttocks, shoulders & thighs.. 55.00@57.50 
BE, WE 0s c00keneentenswwnneene 55.00@57.50 
Hoofs, house run, unassorted......... 32.00@33.00 
Re ee ee 30.00 


Animal Hair 


No change reported in animal hair 
market. 


Winter coil dried, per ton............ $50.00@52.50 
Summer coil dried, per ton........... 30.00 
Winter processed, black, Ib.......... 7% 8%e 
Winter processed, gray, Ib............ Je The 
Summer processed, gray, Ib.......... 8c @ 3%e 
Ce MINNIS 6 0 0:05:56:4.40 u42S20980bes 4c @ 4%c 


ie 
4 


| 
| 
























FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


Ammoniates 

Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, basis ex- 
vessel Atlantic ports.........0eeeeeeeeeees $29.00 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit 
Unground fish scrap, dried, 
16% B. P. L., f.o.b. fish factory. coseces 40 & 10c 

7 peel, Seve. P atakad ammonia, i 
P. at pepetabrnbenesmaewe's 51.00 
| Re + nt 51.00 

-_- sc yh acidulated, 70% ammonia, 3% 
~ ie , f.o.b. fish factories..........2.75 & 50¢ 

m3 al per net ton, bulk, ex-vessel 
Atlantic and Gulf ports..............++0++ 2 27.00 
SE BE, Be oc ccccserecocceseoscceeecses 38.70 
DE BE. MI ccccdevrciesocescsoecacesee 29.40 
Fertilizer tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L. bulk 3.00 & 10¢ 

Feeding tankage, pages, 10-12% ammo- 
nia, 15% B. P. L. bulk 3.15 & 10c 


114% er 


Phosphates 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
MO By Dar cerstwvvocesbseavesedesesedae $36.00 


Bone meal, raw, 444% and 50%, in bags, 
Ss GE 06 Keds ecescceeeetceescenccéce Gee 


Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, per 
ton, 16% flat 
Dry Rendered Tankage 


50/55% protein, unground 
60% protein, unground 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


New York, June 11, 1941 


Cracklings declined to 70c per unit, 
with sales quite heavy. Some local blood 
was sold at $3.00 per unit, f.o.b. New 
York, with more available at this price. 


The convention of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association was in session this 
week on June 9 to 11 at White Sulphur 
Springs, Va. 

Tankage market is active; sales were 
made at $3.00 & 10c, f.o.b. New York, 
and sellers are now quoting higher 
prices. 


EDIBLE GELATINE OUTPUT 


Production of edible gelatine in the 
United States during the first quarter 
of 1941 amounted to 6,976,842 lbs., com- 
pared with 6,363,944 lbs. in the fourth 
quarter of 1940 and 7,515,099 lbs. dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1940, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Stocks on hand 
at the end of the first quarter of 1941 
were reported at 7,804,268 lIbs., as 
against 8,420,555 lbs. at the end of the 
fourth quarter of 1940 and 10,286,701 
Ibs. at the end of the first quarter of 
1940. 





VEGETABLE OILS 


in tanks, f.o.b. 


f.o.b. Chgo. .11%@12 
114% @12 


Crude cottonseed oil, 
Valley points, prompt 

White deodorized, in bbls., 

Yellow, deodorized 

Soap stock, 50% f.f.a. f.o.b. consuming 
oints 

Soybean oil, f.o.b. mills, in tanks...... 9 

Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills 

Coconut oil, sellers tanks, f.o.b. coast. 

Refined coconut, bbls., f.o.b. Chicago.. 


@ 6 
710% @10% 


OLEOMARGARINE 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO 
White domestic vegetable 
White animal fat 
Water churned pastry 
Milk churned pastry 
Vegetable type 
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Cotton Oil Futures Show 


Strength, 


All months cross Ile mark, reaching 

new high grounds on the crop; prices 

now almost double season’s lows— 

Expectation of heavy May consump- 

tion boosts market—Crude reaches 
10c in Valley and Texas. 


( decided stren oil futures displayed 
decided strength during the past 
week and increased activity, the 

result of a cotton crop scare, an excel- 

lent domestic cash oil demand, and 
tightness in actual oil prices, coupled 
with dwindling supplies and indications 
of continued large consumption. All 
months crossed the 11¢e mark, going into 
new high grounds on the crop. Prices 
have almost doubled from the season’s 
low point, July reaching 11.10c com- 
pared to the season’s low of 5.89c, while 

September reached 11.15c, as against 

the season’s low of 6.30c. 


Expectations of a very large May 
consumption was an important feature, 
while new season’s highs in cotton and 
strength in lard, other vegetable oils 
and grains at times influenced profes- 
sional sentiment on the constructive 
side of the market. Crude oil reached 
the 10c level in the Valley and in Texas, 
a new high for the season, while hogs 
at Chgo. reached a top of 9.70c, the best 
levels of the upturn thus far. 


New buying power developed as prices 
rose, competing with trade buying or- 
ders. Profit taking was on a large and 
persistent scale, on the way upward, 
but at no time did the market display 
any reactionary tendencies. The open 
interest in cotton oil futures at New 
York continued to decrease daily, sink- 
ing close to 2,182 lots, the smallest open 
interest in many weeks. 

Consumer demands continued active 
from the regular trade and there was 
a resumption of inquiry for bleachable 
cotton oil from the Pacific coast this 
week. Sardine canners in Maine were 
back in the market for supplies; there 
were intimations that they had been 
good buyers during the week. Large 
packers paid 10c for crude cotton oil 
in the Valley and in Texas, but only 
meager amounts were available. 


May oil consumption of 377,948 bar- 
rels was under trade expectations. 


The trade generally was looking for a 
May consumption of around 400,000 
bbls., or approximately 100,000 bbls. 
more than the previous year. If con- 
sumption of cotton oil in the final three 
months of this season is no larger than 
the same time the previous season, the 
carryover at the end of July would be 
down to around 1,100,000 bbls., com- 
pared with approximately 1,348,000 bbls. 
carried over on July 31, 1940. 

COCONUT OIL.—Demand was slight- 
ly improved and the market slightly 
better with other oils. At New York, 


More Activity 


tanks quoted 64 @6%c and bulk for. 
ward at 54c. At the Pacific coast, tanks 
were quoted at 5%c. 

CORN OIL.—Demand was fair and 
the market firm at New York. Offerings 
were light, and last sales 10%c basis 
Chicago, with the market quoted 10%@ 
1le. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—Demand was good 
in this quarter and prices reached new 
season’s highs, aided by cottonseed oil, 
Nearby bean oil sold at 9%c and new 
crop at 8%c buyers, subsequently bid- 
ding those levels with sellers holding 
for higher levels. A better tone in beans 
was a factor. 

PALM OIL.—The market was steady 
but quiet at New York. Prices were 
54@5kee. 

PALM KERN OIL.—Nominal. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—The market 
was dull but very steady at New York. 
Prices quoted 16%c in drums. 

PEANUT OIL.—Demand improved 
and prices firmed with other oils. Last 
sales were reported at 10%c, but buyers 
subsequently were reported bidding 
10%e. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley and 
Southeast crude were quoted Wednes- 
day at 10c paid; Texas, 10c paid at 
common points; Dallas, 10%c nominal. 

Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 

—Range— 
Sales High Low 
FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1941 


—Closing— 
Bid Asked 


see nom 
10.75 10.80 
10.62 
10.58 
10.63 
10.62 


10.80 
September ... 10.73 
October 10.66 
November ... “nae 
December ... 10.66 
10.62 
Sales 59 contracts. 


MONDAY, JUNE 9, 1941 
10.85 


10.80 
10.74 
10.75 
10.80 


10.95 


10.89 
10.84 
10.83 
10:80 


Se eeuabat teu 
October 

November ... 
December ... 
January 2 


Sales 207 contracts. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1941 

10.95 
11.03 
11.03 


10.80 


11.03 10.89 
September ... 11.06 10.85 11.03 
October 11.00 10.84 11.00 
November ... .. or ene 11.00 
December ... 11.05 10.84 11.01 
January 11.06 10.84 11.06 


Sales 428 contracts. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, 1941 
11.15 
11.17 
11.17 
11.16 
11.12 
11.12 
11.12 
11.14 


11.10 


11.05 
11.04 
11.05 
11.05 


11.20 


11.20 
11.16 


September ... 
October 

November ... emae 
December ... 11.17 
January 11.14 


Sales 327 contracts. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1941 
3 15 
September ... 188 
October 117 
December ... 62 
January 15 11.15 11.17 


(See page 34 for later markets.) 
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They even “streamlined” 
sausage making on this 
railroad 





Meat for the Streamliners prepared on 
modern tables of U-S-S Stainless Steel for 
better sanitation, easier cleaning. 





ASSENGERS in the new, stain- 
less steel trains of a western rail- 
road were already enjoying food 
served from stainless steel kitchens. 
The question arose, “Why not extend 
these high standards of cleanliness 
and modernize the commissary, too?” 
They did . . . with the results you 
see here. 
Now, from start to finish, meats 
are prepared on sanitary equipment 


made of U-S-S Stainless Steel. Food 





—— 
ae 


CECIN C1ON CY emer AH C21 hee =. ATI iw 


is kept cleaner. Hours of cleaning 
time are saved. 

Meat packers all over the country 
are modernizing their equipment 
with U-S-S Stainless. It is one metal 
that can stand the corrosive effect of 
meat juices, without tarnish or pit- 
ting. It is being used for work tables, 
sinks, hooks, cutting machines, con- 
veyors . . . wherever meat touches 
metal. 

Our metallurgists will gladly coop- 


U:'S'S STAINLESS 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


erate with you on any problem in- 
volving stainless steel. Just write. 


* * * 


Because of the importance of U-S-S Stainless 
Steels in the National Defense Program, tem- 
porary delays in providing for normal peace- 
time requirements are unavoidable. We be- 
lieve we can count on your understanding 
cooperation. Production facilities are being 
rapidly increased and inevitably we shall 
win this race against time and National need. 
U-S-S Stainless will then be more plentiful 
than ever before. 


STEELS 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNif@ew SBtATES STEEL 
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New York Girl Triumphs 
in Board Poster Contes} 


EAT Makes Might,” a striking 

poster depicting a sturdy defense 
worker, won the championship title for 
its creator, Miss Erma Francis of the 
Kensington high school, Buffalo, N, y, 
in the annua! national meat poster con. 
test conducted by the National Liye 
Stock and Meat Board, it is announced, 


Selection of the winner was made by 
a group of prominent artists, serving on 
the judging committee in Chicago, Miss 
Francis triumphed over a field of high 
school students representing 41 states 
and the District of Columbia. 


The winning poster drew its inspira. 
tion from the theme of the 1941 com. 
petition, which was “Meat and the Na- 
tion.” Selection of this theme was made 
because of present-day emphasis on de- 
fense and the growing appreciation of 
adequate diet in the defense program, 


“Strong, healthy bodies will help 
Americans to preserve their great de- 
mocracy,” said Miss Francis in a state. 
ment submitted with her poster. “There- 
fore, we find that an adequate diet with 
meat has become a necessity. Meat is 
not only ‘tops’ in army camps, but it 
is the favorite in the factory. If we 
were to look into the lunch box of Mr, 
Average Worker, there is no doubt that 
we would find meat in one form or 
another. It is the food of the nation.” 


Each contestant accompanied his 
WINNING POSTER DRAMATIZES MEAT’S DEFENSE ROLE poster with a statement on meat. 


SAVE MONEY “:auiement 
Complete Packing House Air Conditioning 


The value of many years’ experience in engineering 

design and manufacture of air conditioning equip- 
You can dep en d on ment is shown by the superior quality and operation 
of Niagara equipment, including 


Niagara Fan Coolers—multiblade and disc fan type 
Niagara Spray Coolers—equipped with patented Niagara 
& 2 eS “NO FROST” method of eliminating de-icing troubles. 
for : 

















Niagara Evaporative Aero Condensers with the Duo-Pass 
pre-cooling feature. 

Niagara Fan Heaters—multiblade and disc fan types 

Niagara Air Conditioning Units and Systems 


absolute uniformity NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
of blend, seasoning 6 E. 45th Street, New York City 


power a nd stren gt h! Chicago Office: 37 W. Van Buren Street 
(~ OPPORTUNITY FOR 


Stange’s Cream of Spice seasonings add a a | by A M PA ¢ K t be 5 


new sales punch to meat loaves, sausage and specialties ... give them 











| Tender, mild, juicy hams have won a favored spot 


a uniform appeal and appetizing goodness that swings the profit curve 
upward. Ask the Stange Chef to help you with your flavor problem... on the American menu. The huge demand continues 
he and his new test kitchens and laboratories are at your disposal. Write. to grow. It's easy to sell hams . . . if you give the 
public what they want. And it's easy to do exactly 


that with the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure. Write 


WM. J. STANGE COMPANY | fcr demonstration in your own plant 


2536-40 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Western Branches: 923 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles e1250 Sansome St., San Francisco H > J t Vl A Y \ f It AN = () \ S (* () ’ 


; 6819-27 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE © CHICAGO, FLLIN 


@ Boy 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





——_a 


Hide markets still blocked, awaiting 
news of price schedule—Car packer 
light calf and several cars city calf sell 
steady—Over-weight kips 2c up. 


Chicago 

PACKER HIDES.—Trading remained 
at a standstill in all hide markets this 
week, pending some definite announce- 
ment concerning the price schedule to 
be put into effect under the proposed 
hide ceiling to be imposed by the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply. Up to this writing there has 
been no official news from the recent 
meeting at Washington, attended by 
representatives of packers, tanners and 
other interests in the trade, but there 
are indications that some announcement 
may be made before the end of this 
week. 

There has been a call for new bids 
on 1,000,008 pairs of army shoes, to 
replace the bids opened on May 23rd 
and later rejected. The time for open- 
ing the new bids has now been set for 
10:00 a.m. E.S.T. June 19th. Shoe manu- 
facturers will require a few days to 
prepare their bids after the new price 
schedule is known, which lends en- 
couragement to the belief that infor- 
mation will be forthcoming from Wash- 
ington by the end of this week. 


A little trading developed this week 


in packer and city calfskins at steady 
prices in the Chicago market, and there 
was an active movement of calfskins 
in the New York market at the close of 
last week, mostly at steady levels. The 
Chicago packers moved their May over- 
weight kipskins this week, obtaining a 
half-cent advance over last actual trad- 
ing prices for April skins. Trading in 
sheepskins continued in a fairly normal 
way. Otherwise, all packer, small 
packer and country hide markets have 
been closed down temporarily until 
price differentials have been established. 


Quotations in the price table on next 
page are strictly nominal on all de- 
scriptions of hides, representing the 
last paid prices prior to the closing 
down of the market. The comparative 
prices for a year ago were in no sense 
normal, reflecting as they did the col- 
lapse of the market toward the end of 
the French resistance in the war. 


Withdrawals from Exchange ware- 
houses during the first ten days in June 
totalled 5,314 hides, as compared with 
7,700 withdrawn during the same period 
in May. Warehouse stocks on June 10th 
were down to 268,110 hides. 

Total federal inspected slaughter of 
cattle during May was 907,542 head, 
as compared with 792,167 during April 
and 795,807 during May 1940; calf 
slaughter during May was 501,467 head, 


as against 506,511 during April and 
500,849 during May 1940. 

CALFSKINS.—Late this week, one 
packer sold a car of May-June light 
calfskins, under 9% Ib., at steady price 
of 26%c. All packers cleared their May 
production of calfskins two weeks back 
at 30c for northern heavies, with Cleve- 
land and Evansville heavies bringing 
usual premium or 30%c; River point 
heavies sold at 28%c, lights at 26%4c 
and Milwaukee all-weights were re- 
ported sold at 27%%4c. 


LATER: Packer calfskins active 
late this week at steady prices. One 
packer sold June production 14,000 
calf, northern heavies 30c, River point 
heavies 28%c and lights 26%c; an- 
other sold 4,000 May River heavies 
28%c and booked some lights; total 
of 7,500 June River heavies and 4,000 
June lights sold same basis. 

There was trading in Chgo. city calf- 
skins this week at steady prices, in- 
volving a couple cars each of 8/10 lb. 
at 24c and 10/15 lb. at 26c. 


KIPSKINS.—All packers sold a total 
of about 7,000 May over-weight kip- 
skins this week at %c over last actual 
trading price for Aprils, obtaining 21c 
for northern over-weights and 20c for 
southerns. April native kips last sold 
at 22%c for northerns and a cent less 
for southerns; branded kips last moved 
at 17%4¢. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts are quoted 
fully steady at 24@25c per lb., del’d 
Chgo., for full wools. Production of 
shearlings appears to be slackening off 











KEYSTONE GELATIN 


Manufactured ONLY by 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


Originators of special gelatin 
for use in sausage kitchens 


BOX 2458 


QUALITY STANDARD... FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
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DETROIT, MICH. 





HOIST & 


NEW 


R.M 
HOIST 


The all-steei Ra M 
“meat handler” is every 
inch a packer’s hoist. 
Here’s one in dressing- 
floor service in a leading 
eastern packing plant. 
It lifts 1200 lbs. with a 
hoisting speed of 60 ft. 
per minute and is 
equipped with worm 
drive and 25-foot chain, 
5 h.p. motor, enclosed 
magnetic brake, push- 
button control . . . and 
many other special fea- 
tures. 


Let an R « M expert analyze your plant setup and 
show you how this special hoist can save you han- 
dling costs. Phone your nearest R « M office today 
or write for complete details to 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 


CRANE DIVISION e 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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in some directions and a good demand 
keeps this market in a firm position, 
with army orders a factor. Heavy rains 
in some sections have retarded receipts. 
Sales of big packer shearlings were re- 
ported this week at $1.75 for No. 1’s, 
$1.25 for No. 2’s and 80c for No. 3’s. 
Pickled skins last sold at $6.00 for 
native spring lambs, with last reported 
sale of Californias at same figure. 
Idaho spring lamb pelts quoted $2.00 
to possibly $2.10 per cwt. live weight 
basis. Native spring lamb pelts quoted 
around $1.85@1.95 per cwt. live basis 
for northern sections, with no details 
as yet disclosed on a recent sale by a 
large mid-west packer. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—Prior to the an- 
nouncement of the price ceiling, the 
New York packers were well sold up 
on native steers, and one packer had 
moved May branded steers also at the 
prices prevailing in the West for sim- 
ilar take-off. Trading will continue at 
a standstill pending price schedule. 

CALFSKINS.—Considerable trading 
developed in the New York calfskin 
market at the close of last week, gen- 
erally at steady prices. Collectors sold 
a total of about 20,000 skins, moving 
the 4-5’s at $1.60, 5-7’s at $1.90, 7-9’s 
at $2.80, and 9-12’s at $3.95. Packers 
sold a total of about 40,000 calfskins, 
with the 7-9’s going at $3.20 and 9-12’s 
at $4.25, steady prices. 


LARD EXPORTS UP 


Shipments of lard from the United 
States, which were 36 per cent below 
last year’s level for the period from 
July through March, rose in March to 
24,000,000 lbs. This was the highest 
figure in over a year, except for the ex- 
traordinary shipment to the United 
Kingdom in July, according to the Of- 
fice of Foreign Relations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. March lard ex- 
ports also exceeded those of the same 
month in 1940 and 1939. 


Whereas the usual chief market for 
lard exports is the United Kingdom, 
shipments in the last quarter, and par- 
ticularly in March, represented in large 
part consignments for Japan, which has 
not taken substantial amounts before. 


Exports of pork and lard by months 
during the past two years were: 


Lard, Bacon 
including d and 
neutral, shoulders, sides, 

M Ibs. bs. M Ibs. 


July, 1939 
August 
September 
October 





November 
December 
January, 1941 
February 
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WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Lard futures were down, influenced 
by commission house selling and larger 
increases than expected in cold storage 
stocks. Announcement of government 
buying of 8 million lbs. of lard offset 
depressing influences. Hog market ad- 
vanced further, with top hogs at Chi- 
cago quoted at $10.00. Cash trade in 
meat was more active. Market was 
steady and firm on green joints in gen- 
eral, with offerings of all fresh pork 
cuts rather limited. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil market was steady. Valley, 
Southeast and Dallas crude were quoted 
at 10c bid. 

Quotations on New York bleachable 
cottonseed oil at close of market on 
Friday were: July 11.40 sale; Sept. 
11.88@11.87 sales; Oct. 11.34@11.33 
sales; Dec. 11.33 sale; Jan. 11.34@11.35; 
342 lots; closing strong. 


NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 


Closing Prices 

Monday, June 9.—June 14.55@14.61; 
Sept. 14.70@14.75; Dec. 14.80; Mar. 
14.83 n; June (1942) 14.83 n; 15 lots; 
3@8 higher. 

Tuesday, June 10.—June 14.56@14.65; 
Sept. 14.70@14.75; Dec. 14.75@14.80; 
Mar. 14.80 b; June (1942) 14.80 n; 34 
lots; one higher to five lower. 


Wednesday, June 11.—June 14.62@ 
14.70; Sept. 14.74; Dec. 14.79@14.80; 
Mar. 14.84 n; June (1942) 14.84 n; 50 
lots; 4@6 higher. 

Thursday, June 12.—June 14.93 n; 
14.70 n; Sept. 14.80@14.81; Dec. 14.83 
n; Mar. 14.93 n; 60 lots; 4@9 higher. 
(Trading on June, 1942, suspended for 
an indefinite period.) 

Friday, June 13.—June 14.65@14.73; 
Sept. 14.75; Dec. 14.78; Mar. 14.84n; 
40 lots; 5@9 lower. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Exports of Canadian livestock and 
meats in April: 
Apr. Apr. 4 mos. 
1941 1940 1941 
39,590 
17,162 
88,864 
627 
1,283,900 
152,959,300 
8,062,900 
76,600 


196,415 
433,000 
28,500 


11,073 
7, 1274 


Mutton and 
lamb, lbs. 
Canned meats, 

Ibs. 


Lard compound. 57,100 


A meal without Meat 
is a meal incomplete. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended June 13, 1941, are only 
nominal and _ represent last trading 
prices before price ceiling announcement; 


PACKER HIDES 

Week ended Prev. 

June 13 week 

Hvy. nat, strs.154%4.@16 15% @16 @10 

Hvy. Tex. strs. @15 @15 @10 
Hvy. butt brnd’d - 


Cor. week, 
1940 


strs. @10 
Hvy. ‘Col. strs. 14% @ 9% 
@16% 10%@10% 

@10 


~— _— Tex. 


Brnd'd cows. gis 

Hvy. nat. cows 

Lt. nat. cows. 16% Git 
bulls @12% 


Nat. ° 
Brnd’d pon i 
Calfskins .... 


Kips, ov-wt... 
Kips, brnd’d.. 
Slunks, reg... 
Slunks, hris. 


Light alien, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 
. all-wts..15 @16 15 @16 


14%4@15% 
10 


a oKe 10” 
Calfskins ....2 24 26 
DD: sesnsnes — oan 20% @21n 
Slunks, reg. 85 @90n 
Slunks, bris. @5in 


COUNTRY HIDES 
Hvy. steers.. eu 2 yy 
Hvy. cows.. 4n @11\4n 
Buffs "44141 14% @14i4 
Extremes +0 eS at 154 @15 46 
Bulls 8%4@ 8% 8%@ 8% 
Calfskins .... @1 ‘2 p+ ths, 


Kipskins @16% 16% 
-6.25@6.90 6.250606 


Horsehides .. 
SHEEPSKINS 


Pkr. shearlgs. @1.75 1.70@1.75 
Dry pelts 24 @25 24 @24% 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended June 7, 1941, were 5,835, 
000 lbs.; previous week 5,772,000 lbs.; 
same week last year 3,064,000 lbs.; Jan. 
1 to date, 123,155,000 Ibs.; same period 
last year, 121,256,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended June 7, 1941, were 5,913,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week 4,792,000 lbs.; 
same week last year 7,388,000 lbs.; Jan. 
1 to date, 118,897,000 lbs.; same period 
last year, 111,308,000 lbs. 


CHICAGO COTTON OIL 


Closing Prices 

Monday, June 9.—July 11.00; Sept. 
10.98; Oct. 10.90; Dec. 10.90; all b; 
cash 10.95b@11.05 ax. 

Tuesday, June 10.—July 10.80; Sept. 
10.76; Oct. 10.73; Dec. 10.70; all b; cash 
10.80b@10.95 ax. 

Wednesday, June 11.—July 11.10b@ 
11.30 ax; Sept. 11.05b; Oct. 11.03; Dee. 
11.02b; cash 11.09b@11.25 ax. 

Thursday, June 12.—July 11.15b@ 
11.30 ax; Sept. 11.14 ax; Oct. 11.08 ax; 
Dec. 11.05 ax; cash 11.15b@11.30 ax. 

Friday, June 13.—July 11.42@11.55; 
Sept. 11.30b; Oct. 11.25b; Dec. 11.22b; 
cash 11. 35@11. 55. 
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FOREIGN TRADE DATA CURBED 


In the interest of national and 
hemisphere defense, the Department of 
Commerce has decided to cease publish- 
ing detailed statistics concerning the 
country of destination of U. S. exports, 
Wayne Chatfield-Taylor, Acting Secre- 
tary of Commerce, announced on May 
29. 

“This decision with respect to all ex- 
ports has been reached only after very 
careful consideration by our Depart- 
ment,” said Mr. Chatfield-Taylor. “The 
resultant inconvenience to our Ameri- 
can exporters will be far out-weighed 
by the contribution which will be made 
to our economic defense in the present 
acute emergency.” 

War, foreign exchange restrictions, 
scarcity of ocean tonnage and other 
factors have completely altered the 
character of U. S. foreign trade in the 
past 18 months. “Our export trade has 
been channelized to such an extent,” 
said the Department’s announcement, 
“that partial or fragmentary figures 
with respect to country of destination 
would prove of little help in the pro- 
motion of what remains of our com- 
mercial foreign trade, and yet could be 
immensely useful to forces whose ac- 
tivities are inimical to the interest of 
this country.” 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
CHANGE 


A new service, to be known as the 
U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Service, will be established through con- 
solidation of the field staffs of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and the Bureau of the Census, 
according to an announcement by Jesse 
H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce. It 
will effect economies in administration 
and operation, it is said, and will facili- 
tate exchange of ideas between business 
and government. 


Under the new arrangement, a group 
of 12 business analysts, acting as re- 
gional business consultants, will work 
closely with trade association officers, 
university research men, business paper 
editors and other business proprietors 
and executives. They will encourage 
fuller use of business information now 
available and assist in developing new 
statistical material needed locally. 


CANADIAN CARCASS GRADING 


Canadian hog carcasses graded dur- 
ing May totaled 444,858 compared 
with 402,991 graded during May last 
year (before rail grading was made 
compulsory). Of this total, 143,283 car- 
casses were grade A, and 192,030 were 
grade B-1. During the first five months 
of 1941 the total number of carcasses 
graded was 2,510,235 compared with 
1,999,245 graded during the first five 
months last year. Total for 1941 in- 
cluded 770,918 grade A carcasses and 





1,122,986 grade B-1. 
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A BROAD JUMP.. 


Yes, Nostrip is a broad jump... an important one in 
Casing progress. Meat Packers and Sausage Makers have 
long sought a new way to streamline sausage stuffing. 
And Nostrip met that demand. 


For there’s no more opening of old style casings, stripping 
them out, taking out entanglements, getting ends to- 
gether, washing off salt, putting water through each cas- 
ing, and all the other handling and storage as required 
with old style casings. 


With Nostrip Casings, you just cut the pouch, drop hank 
in warm water, pull the ring, and they are ready for the 
stuffing horn. 


Why not convince yourself by sending usa 
trial order today? You'll be glad you did. 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


MONGOLIA 
IMPORTING CO. 


IMPORTED SAUSAGE CASINGS 
274 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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For that profitable 
sales wallop... it’s 


JOURDAN! 


Now is the time to make the 
change from old-fashioned, 
inefficient sausage cooking 
methods to the modern, auto- 
matic JOURDAN Process 
Cooker. You can produce a 
better, more uniform batch 
of franks easier and more 
economically with a Jourdan 
than with any other cooker. 


Maximum Hours of Truck 
Mechanics and Loaders 


ICC examiners holding hearings in 
the matter of regulating the hours of 
service and qualifications for truck 
mechanics, loaders and helpers em- 
ployed by private motor carriers (in- 
cluding packers) were told that most of 
the members of the National Council of 
Private Motor Truck Owners advocate 
establishment of a nine-hour daily maxi- 
mum and a 60-hour weekly maximum, 
with liberal exceptions to allow these 
employes to work more than the limit 
in emergencies. 

Labor representatives at the hearing 
suggested that if the commission de- 
cided to fix the hours of non-driving 
truck employes it should establish a 


The automatic Jourdan gives Manufactured under Patents: No. 1,690,449 workweek as nearly as possible like 
ar teks es eed (Nov. 6, 1928), No. 1,921,231 (Aug. 8, 1933) that set up under the Fair Labor Stand- 
Y Y Other Pats. Pend. ards Act. It was indicated that the 


perfect finish every time... unions may test the Interstate Com- 
never over or under cooked, never tangled or broken, but always merce Commission’s right to regulate 


uniform! The Jourdan applies color at the same time product is hours of any truck men except drivers, 
cooked. Patented circulating action renders every link clean, 
attractive and tempting! There is a standard Jourdan built to 
fit your needs . . . write for details today! 





CORK UNDER PRIORITIES 
JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER CO Under a general preference order di- 
° recting the use and distribution of cork 
814-32 WEST 20TH STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS one Oe pean, Naas Se 
E. R. Stettinius, jr., Director of Priori- 
WESTERN OFFICE: 3223 San Leandro St., Oakland, California ties of the OPM, suppliers of this com- 
modity were restricted in its processing 
until June 12 and instructed to set aside 


their entire stocks of cork on and after 
that date. 


The order stipulated that suppliers 
could not process cork in excess of 50 
per cent of their daily average rate of 
processing for the calendar month of BL 
April, 1941. On and after June 12, each 
supplier was directed “to set aside his Flash 
entire stock of cork and all finished and low. I 
semi-finished products of which cork is use of 
a component, as a reserve, for the ful- 
fillment of present and future defense 
orders and such other orders as may be 
authorized . . . by the Director of tion. 
Priorities.” aff eee 

No deliveries or withdrawals may be of fla: 
made from the reserve, either for cus- In ; 
tomers of suppliers or for purposes of Ibs. o 
manufacture or processing by sup- boiler 
pliers, “except pursuant to specific in- 
structions issued by the Director.” 
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MARKING IMPORTED MEATS ie 
The 2%-in. circular rubber import- furthe 
meat brand bearing the abbreviated boiler 
name of the official station may be sub- 287 de 
stituted for the large rectangular im- excha) 
port-meat brand for marking shipping the in 
ssi ciiesthaes iE censdeceeciacil containers of canned meats which con- The b 
form to requirements of the imported sewer 

meat regulations, according to an an- on us 


: imal 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES Eedeatey, Pvioked matter anne aa ome 


FOR PURIFYING 


ANY shipping containers of foreign canned panyir 
meats makes it difficult to obtain 4 blowd 
legible mark of inspection with the stallec 
large brand, the Bureau points out. delphi 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 
Ideas for Operating Men 
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BLOWDOWN HEAT RECOVERY 


Boilers are blown down to control 
concentration of salines for the preven- 
tion of foaming, priming or carryover. 
The advantages of blowing down con- 
tinuously are that there is better con- 
trol and economy in the total amount of 
water withdrawn from the boiler as 








































































BLOWDOWN HEAT RECOVERY 


Flash tank above and heat exchanger be- 
low. Large savings can be made through 
use of equipment similar to that pictured. 







compared with the older systems of 
blowing down intermittently. In addi- 
tion, this practice provides for a means 
of economical heat recovery by the use 
of flash tanks and heat exchangers. 


In a typical plant generating 300,000 
lbs. of steam per hour, 20,000.-lbs. of 
boiler blowdown is typical. By installa- 
tion of a flash tank and heat exchanger 
recovery system, the heat of the boiler 
water is utilized to preheat the incom- 
ing boiler feed water. 


In one plant the blowdown water is 
flashed at 40 lbs. per square inch, pro- 
ducing 5,220 Ibs. of steam available for 
further work. The remainder of the 
boiler blow off—14,780 lbs. per hour at 
287 degs. F.—is passed through a heat 
exchanger, raising the temperature of 
the incoming feed water to 80 degs. F. 
The blowoff water is exhausted to the 
Sewer at less than 100 degs. F. Based 
on usual calculations for determining 
heat savings, this installation is saving 
8,584,400 B.t.u. every hour. The accom- 
Panying illustration shows a_ typical 
blowdown heat recovery system in- 
stalled’ by the Cochrane Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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LACQUERING CANS 


Lacquering of the outside of cans con- 
taining meat products is a common 
practice on product prepared on govern- 
ment contracts, such as the U. S. Army’s 
new Type C ration. Such lacquering is 
applied in order to protect the exterior 
of the can and information on it. 

In most cases, application of the lac- 
quer is accomplished by immersing the 
can in a tank of the material. Most of 
the lacquer used for this purpose in the 
U. S. is of a transparent gold color and 
is made in several different qualities, 
depending upon the requirements of the 
packer. Some types dry in as little as 
15 minutes, while others must air-dry 
overnight before the can is ready to be 
packed in a carton. 


Larger packers do the lacquering op- 
eration by means of a machine. Cans 
are fed by hand from a table into a dip- 
ping tank filled with the lacquer. In the 
tank, they are picked up by a sprocket 
wheel which lifts them over the edge of 
the tank and rolls them onto a conveyor. 
The latter contains a number of rollers 
which rotate the dipped cans as they 
move along. A blast of warm air from 
beneath the conveyor dries the lacquer 
coating in a few minutes. 


LINKING TABLE DRAIN 


Water on the stainless steel linking 
table shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration is drained through a screened 
opening at each end of the table into 
a 1%-in. pipe .drainage system. The 





DRIER LINKED SAUSAGE 


Water is drained from this table through 
two screened openings connected to a 11/4- 
in. pipe terminating 2 in. above the floor. 





discharge is made through a vertical 
pipe terminating about 2 in. above the 
floor. The top is formed to drain to the 
two screened outlets at the ends of the 
table. 


This drainage system adds little to 
the cost of the fixture and pays divi- 
dends by keeping the table free of 
standing water without effort by the 
linkers. It provides better working con- 
ditions and aids in the production of 
drier linked product. 


STEAM SAVINGS FROM 
FLOW METER RECORDS 


Before purchasing a flow meter, re- 
ports A. M. Edwards, assistant en- 
gineer, Division of Water, Columbus, O., 
our theoretical computations showed a 
steam demand of 2,500 lbs. per hour for 
heating and processing. “After meter 
was installed, with all valves in usual 
operating positions, we found demand 


to be 3,000 Ibs. per hour, or the limit of 
the meter. In order to keep the supply 
less than 3,000 Ibs. we experimented 
with the valves to find the minimum 
amount of steam required for each pur- 
pose. 

“New pressure regulating valves were 
installed in these lines to prevent waste 
or careless operation. The result is, in- 
stead of requiring 3,000 lbs. of steam 
per hour, we are now operating satis- 
factorily on 1,800 lbs. per hour for heat- 
ing and processing.” 

The following computations result 
from accurate knowledge of the amount 
of steam used before and after installa- 
tion of the valves for regulation of 
pressure. 


Lbs. Per 
Hour 
Bicam Lemmeriy weed.......0ccccccvcscsscews 3,000 
Steam, present average.................. 1,800 
ee ey GES Sods cus a tatwa he oe ae 1,200 lbs. 


Average water evaporation per pound 
of coal is 7.4 lbs. 

ha = 3,890 Ibs. of coal saved per day 

3,890 lb. of coal at $2.98 per ton shows 
a saving of $5.80 per day—due to use of 
data compiled through metering. 
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ISSUE MARGARINE STANDARD 


The definition and standard of iden- 
tity for oleomargarine, based on find- 
ings of fact from public hearings and 
published recently in a proposed order 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
of the Federal Security Agency, has 
been promulgated by the administra- 
tion, to become effective within 90 days 
from its official publication on June 5. 

Oleomargarine may contain, under 
the definition and standard, rendered 
fat, oil or stearine from cattle, sheep, 
swine or goats; any vegetable food fat 
or oil; any combination of above (in cer- 
tain proportions); milk, skim milk, 
cream or dried skim milk and water; ar- 
tificial coloring; sodium benzoate or 
benzoic acid; vitamin A as a fish liver 
oil or a concentrate; artificial flavoring 
diacetyl; lecithin, butter and salt. 

Finished oleo margarine must con- 
tain not less than 80 per cent fat. The 
new ruling also specifies labeling prac- 
tices to be observed. Where oil is used, 
the word “oil” may be substituted for 
“fat” in the label statement. In lieu of 
the word “animal” or “vegetable” in any 
such:statement, the common or usual 
name of the fat ingredient may be used. 


OFFER ENRICHED MARGARINE 


Users of low priced margarine may 
now enjoy the added benefits formerly 
contained only in the higher priced mar- 


garines, it was recently announced by 
the Standard Margarine Co., Indiana- 
polis, Ind. Each pound of the com- 
pany’s enriched products will now con- 
tain added vitamins A and D, which are 
essential for the growth of strong 
bodies and the formation of sound teeth. 
New packaging, wrapping and carton 
display details were worked out early in 
May and the new products made their 
first appearance in retail stores during 
the latter part of the month. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Rath Packing Co. has declared a 
dividend of 37%c a share on the com- 
mon stock, payable July 1 to share- 
holders of record on June 20. A sim- 
ilar amount was paid April 1. 


First National Stores, Inc., reports 
an income of $2,508,719 for the fiscal 
year ended March 29. After all charges 
and preferred dividend requirements 
have been paid, this amount is equal 
to $3.06 a common share. This com- 
pares with a net income of $2,739,074, 
or $3.34 a common share in the fiscal 
year ended March 30, 1940. Net sales 
in the year amounted to $142,680,921 
compared with $131,041,157 in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 


Safeway Stores, Inc. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 75¢ on the com- 
mon stock, payable July 1 to share- 
holders of record on June 18. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price range of listed stocks based on 
the last sales recorded during the week 
ended June 11: 


—Week ended June 11— June4 
High Low Close 
Amal. Leather... Uy % % 
Do. Pfd 1 13% 13% 
Amer. H. Ss ee L 3% 3% 


Amer. Stores.. .. 6 10% 10% 
Armour Ill 4% 4% 4% 
Do. P Tr. Pfd. 2 56% 5644 


Do. Del, Pfd... = 
Beechnut Pack ween 
Bohack, 


Hormel, G. 
Hygrade Food.... 
Kroger G & B.... 
Libby McNeill... 
Mickelberry Co 
Miller & Hart.... 
Do. Cv. Pfd.... 
Ba. Pe, Pee.... 
Morrell & Co 
Nat. 
Proce. & Gamb. 


Safeway Strs.... 
Do. 5% Pfd... 
Stahl Meyer 
Swift & Co 
Do. 
Trunz Pork 
U. S. Leather... 
Do. 
Do. A 
United Stk Yds.. 





(THE MEAT MAN ) 





SAUSAGE PROBLEMS? 


Here’s Your Answer! 
“SAUSAGE and MEAT SPECIALTIES” 











INCREASE LOAF SALES 
WITH MAPLEINE FLAVOR! 


The first book of its kind on these important 


subjects. Sausage manufac- 
turers and sausagemoakers 
are applying it to their daily 
operations, and prominent 


ata 


educators in agricultural col- 





Tone up the flavor of your 
pork products and you tone 
up your sales. That’s what 
meat packers have found 
when they use Mapleine. 


NEW APPEAL. Flavor sells 
meat products, and you can 
give more flavor to your loaf 
specialties with Mapleine. It 
brings out the natural flavors 
of meat, blends with spices, 
other seasonings. 


VIRGINIA STYLE LOAF. 
This popular baked pork and 
veal loaf has a smoky flavor 
that many people like. Maple- 
ine improves its flavor, adds 


new zest. Write for the for- 
mula. 


HAM LOAF A LA ROYAL. 
Here’s a delicious loaf spe- 
cialty which may be made 
from lean ham trimmings. 
Mapleine is an ideal season- 
ing for it. For Mapleine brings 
out the sweet, nut-like flavor 


of ham. Ask for the formula. 
FREE. 14 profit-making for- 


mulas. Get your copies of test- 
ed-in-use formulas, plus free 
try-out bottle of Mapleine. 
Write now. Crescent Manu- 
facturing Co., 664 Dearborn 
Street, Seattle, Wash. 














leges have adopted it asa 
text book. Modern authentic 
sausage practices, tested 
and proven sausage formvu- 
las, recommendations for 
manufacturing and oper- 
ating procedure and plont 
layout suggestions highlight 
the subjects covered in this 
outstanding volume. Order 
your copy today ... price $5.00, postpaid. 


CEE Le rE EE 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


——— 
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PRAGUE POWDER 


Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 
This Curing ‘‘Dry Powder’’ Has Been Pre- 
Preparedto Cure Quickly—It‘s Safe 


: —SIZE 
Right — QUALITY 
— PRICE 

We believe all cures 
can be made better with 
Prague Powder, be- 
cause it’s a perfectly 
balanced cure and its 


SAUSAGE 
CASINGS 


action is immediate. 





There is no bitterness or 
shortening effect while 
meats are in cure. The 
fats are not toughened. 
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EARLY & MOOR *< 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 
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Quality that’s uniform .. 
CAHN Stockinettes. You KNOW what you're getting when you order from 
CAHN. Our machines are designed, built and equipped to fill your every 
order the same as the last! 


- never a variation in size, length or stretch of 


et haben 


[J W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Selling Agent: THE ADLER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 





The New 


FRENCH COOKER 


Interests You Because 
IT OUTLASTS OTHER TYPES 
REDUCES ODORS 
COOKS QUICKLY, 
EFFICIENTLY 
OPERATES MORE EASILY 
IS STURDILY BUILT 


We invite your inquiries 
The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 
Ohio 


Piqua 
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Lay your ham on Griffith's 
Pickle Percentage Scale 
and set the control at 10%. 
Use Prague Pickle shown 
on page 13 (Prague book- 
let). Do it right—10% 
pickle added to green 
weight makes a perfect 
«= ham for smoking or can- 
ning. 


You Need to 
Weigh the Pickle 
It's Easy to Do 


Use Prague Powder Pickle 


Prague Cured Hams Have a Lovely Flavor. The Army in camp 
or in the field must be fed a daily ration of smoked ham and 
a full 4 slices of sweet, juicy bacon. America Can Absorb 
New Ideas. Americans Can Sell New Items. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-1431 West 37th St., Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Factory: 37-47 Empire St., Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory and Office: 1 Industrial St., Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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Casing Institute Will 
Launch Ad Campaign 


Radio broadcasts, newspaper adver- 
tising, store demonstrations and other 
point-of-sale promotion will feature the 
initial advertising efforts of the newly 
organized Natural Casing Institute, 
Inc., whose formation was announced 
in the May 17 issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. The campaign will begin 
June 17. 

Because of its central location, the 
state of Michigan has been selected for 
the first promotional campaign, aimed 
at stimulating the sausage business and 
the use of natural casings. Directors of 
the casing group expect to draw useful 
conclusions from the Michigan effort 
which can be applied later in other 
locations. 


Three regular broadcasts weekly over 
Station WJR, Detroit, will comprise the 
radio phase of the campaign. A field 
staff has been organized to coordinate 
activity between the Chicago advertis- 
ing agency conducting the promotion 
and the many persons to be contacted. 
This staff will be made available to work 
with those Michigan packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers who desire to tie 
in with the campaign. Such cooperation, 
it is stated, will be very simple for 
manufacturers. 


FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


LINK-BELT CO.—Appointment of 
Laurence M. Ewell as general manager 
of the eastern division operations of the 
Link-Belt Co. has been announced by 
George L. Morehead, vice president in 
charge of eastern operations. Mr. Ewell, 
who has been in charge of exports and 
manager of the company’s New York 
office, will be succeeded by Carl A. 
Woerwag. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. — Ap- 
pointment of Dr. C. F. Rassweiler as 
direetor of research of Johns-Manville 
Corp., has been announced by Lewis H. 
Brown, president. In his new position 
Dr. Rassweiler will be a member of the 
officers board in charge of the com- 
pany’s extensive research activities. He 
was formerly director of the Philadel- 
phia laboratory of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co. 

WORTHINGTON PUMP & MaA- 
CHINERY CORP.—The retirement of 
A. W. Parker after 54 years of con- 
tinuous service with the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corp., Harrison, 
N. J., has been announced. Joining the 
firm in 1887 as a draftsman, Mr. Parker 
has served as mechanical engineer and 
product designer and lately in a pub- 
licity capacity. 

CONTINENTAL CAN CO.—Con- 
struction of a modern one-story pack- 
ers’ can plant at Mankato, Minn., by 
the Continental Can Co. is expected to 
start soon, according to an announce- 
ment by company officials. The new 
plant will have a total floor space of 
over 220,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing 
and warehouse facilities, with sufficient 
land area for future extensions. 
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PLASTIC GAUGE DIAL 


A plastic gauge dial has been devel- 
oped by the Ashcroft gauge division of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Bridge- 
port, Conn., as one means for conserv- 
ing the nation’s supply of aluminum 
and brass for defense purposes. The 
makers claim that this new plastic 
gauge dial not only replaces aluminum 
dials, but is also superior to them. 


The plastic dial is said to withstand 
warping, rusting, corroding and crack- 
ing. When dirty, the dial can be washed 
with a damp cloth as the graduations 
are permanently sealed between layers 
of clear plastic. The dial face is pure 
white without gloss, and the markings 


are jet black. The makers plan to 
utilize this new laminated plastic dia] 
on all Ashcroft Navy gauges, “Qual- 
ity” gauges and Duragauges. 


BRITAIN HAS FEED SHORTAGE 


Three hundred thousand head of beef 
and dairy cattle in Britain will be 
slaughtered within the next few weeks 
because of a shortage of cattle feed, 
according to R. S. Henderson, British 
minister of agriculture. It is estimated 
that 5 per cent, or about 170,000 of 
Britain’s dairy cattle will be included 
among the animals killed. 





CONTINUOUS REFINING PROCESS FOR VEGETABLE OIL 


Introduced in 1932, the continuous method of refining vegetable oil for making shorten- 

ing or salad oil has been adopted by many companies in the food industry. Savings as 

high as $50,000 and more per year are reported because of the higher yield obtained 
through use of centrifuges in the process. 


Centrifuges in Meat Plant 


(Continued from page 11.) 


from blood has grown to be an impor- 
tant by-product operation in recent 
years. Light or straw-colored albumen 
produced from the blood of cattle 
slaughtered in packing plants is an im- 
portant article of commerce. One pound 
of dried blood albumen is equivalent in 
albumen content to the whites of 40 
dozen eggs and is used extensively as a 
substitute for the more expensive egg 
product. The factors determining the 
value of blood albumen are lightness of 
color and solubility. The utmost care 
must be used in processing in order to 
attain these. 

The blood is withdrawn from the car- 
cass directly after stunning with a hol- 
low knife inserted in the animal’s 
throat. The blood flows through a rub- 
ber tube into sterile 5-gal. pails which 
contain sufficient anti-coagulant, such 
as sodium citrate, to prevent the fibrin 
from precipitating out. As soon as the 
earcass has been inspected, the ap- 
proved blood is routed to the separator; 
it goes to fertilizer if rejected. The ap- 
proved blood, which must be not more 
than 20 minutes old to make the best 
product, is poured directly into the feed 
funnel of a centrifuge. While rotating 


at 15,000 r.p.m., the centrifuge sepa- 
rates out the clear yellow serum which 
is discharged from one spout and the 
heavy red corpuscles from the other 
spout. 


At a throughput of 850 lbs. per hour 
the whole blood is split into 520 lbs. of 
serum, averaging 8.5 per cent of dry 
substance, and 330 lbs. of red corpuscles. 
The red discharge may be dried and 
used in the production of waterproof 
glue, patent leather finish or steel paint. 


The light yellow serum is chemically 
treated to precipitate the fibrin, which 
is then removed by straining. The serum 
is mixed with carbon tetrachloride 
to dissolve out its fat. The bulk of the 
solvent, containing fat, is settled out 
and drawn to a still where the carbon 
tetrachloride is distilled off for reuse 
and the grease recovered. The washed 
serum is then passed through a clarifier 
type of Super-Centrifuge which re 
moves the last traces of fat solvent and 
dirt and is finally run to a vacuum 
evaporator in which its moisture is re- 
moved at a low temperature. 


Centrifuges are being used more and 
more in the clarification of oleo stock. 
The pure bland beef fat from along the 
backbone is carefully rendered and 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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FULLER STEELGRIPT 
Ham Mould 


CLEANING BRUSH 


OR USE on single brush or com- 

mercial three-brush machines. A 
new design core that provides for 
refilling by your mechanic. Extra Steelgript Refills may be stocked for 
quick application to the original Fuller cores. No need to buy extra 
cores. Fuller Brush Refills contain heavier pack of material, held in 
indestructible steel backing. Will outwear ordinary brushes four to 
seven times. 

Also try our complete line of Floor Brushes, 
Mops, Dusters and the famous Fuller Fiber Broom. 








The FULLER BRUSH Company 


INDUSTRIAL Division Depr. 8c 
3596 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 





Take advantage of the new features in the 


O'CONNOR RIND REMOVER 


\. 
---W. H. O°CONNOR..- 


203 Hollywood Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


ee 











CHICAGO'S NEWEST HOTEL 


@ No expensive frills but o & « 
everything for your comfort in an ideal 
downtown location. You get o smartly 
furnished room with circulating ice- 
water, tub or shower-bath and FREE 
RADIO. And... you can even step 
into your garage from the hotel lobby. 

ON HARRISON ST. ANDREW C. WEISBURG, President 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 8000 EDWARD W. JACKS, Manager 
Under Same Management as Los Altos Apt. Hotel, Los Angeles 


SINGLE ROOM FROM ‘2° - DOUBLE ROOM FROM ‘3% 


400 ROOMS 400 BATHS 
JUST OFF MICHIGAN BLYD. 
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FIRST CLUE TO FLAVOR 
is COLOR 


Only color can seize the hurried shopper's eye 
and invite him to try how really good your meat 
tastes. Exactly the right color makes the sale. 
Exactly the right color — uniformly repeated — 
makes a steady customer. 


aS 


National, pioneer domestic producer of U.S. Gov- 
ernment Certified Food Colors, makes the most 
complete line of Primary Colors and Blends. With 
its 35 years experience in helping food manufac- 
turers meet every requirement of shade, strength 
and uniformity, National Certified Food Colors 
merit your careful consideration. 


We invite you to use National Technical Service 
for color matches, formulas or other helpful data. 


Certified Food Color Division 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., inc 


40 Rector Street New York, New York 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE NEW ORLEANS 


CHATTANOOGA 
PORTLAND, ORE 
TORONTO 
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May Livestock Kill 
Is Record for Month 


AY slaughter of livestock under 

federal inspection reached 6,983,- 
245 head, the largest May volume on 
record. Total slaughter for the previous 
month was 6,541,780 head; in May, 1940, 
the total was 6,607,024 head. Cattle 
slaughter, at 907,542 head, was the 
highest kill on record for May and the 
hog kill of 4,023,021 head was the larg- 
est since 1934. Sheep and lamb slaugh- 
ter at 1,551,215 head was the second 
largest May volume on record. Produc- 
tion of meat since the start of the spring 
season has been the largest for the 
period in seven years. 

Increase in May slaughter over the 
previous May amounted to 111,735 cat- 
tle, or 14 per cent; 132,839 hogs, or 3 
per cent, and 131,029 sheep and lambs, 
or 9 per cent. The increase for May, 
1941, compared with the five-year aver- 
age (May 1936-40), was 16 per cent for 
cattle, 38 per cent for hogs and 12 per 
cent for sheep. Calf slaughter was 3 
per cent under the five-year average. 


More meat animals, with the excep- 
tion of hogs, were slaughtered during 
the first five months of the year than 
during the same period in 1940 or 1939. 
Hog slaughter during the first five 
months of 1941 totaled 19,976,920 head 
and was only 1,137,452 head under 
slaughter for the same period a year 
earlier. Compared with the January- 
May five-year average, cattle slaughter 
during 1941 was up 5 per cent; hogs, 
25 per cent, and sheep 7 per cent. 

Slaughter of hogs has been heavier 
than a year earlier during many of the 
months since the 1940 spring pigs 
started to market last fall. From last 
August to the end of May, packers 
under federal inspection slaughtered 
42,155,103 head, compared with 40,009,- 


661 head for the same period a year 
earlier. This increase in marketings 
came at a time when the Department of 
Agriculture forecast that farmers raised 
9 per cent fewer pigs during the spring 
of 1940. In view of the heavier weights 
at which hogs are being marketed re- 
cently, May tonnage of pork will prob- 
ably run considerably heavier than the 
slaughter figures indicate. 

Inspected slaughter in May, compared 
with April and May, 1940: 


May Apr. May 

1941 1941 1940 
Cattle ..... 907,542 792,167 795,807 
Calves ..... 501,467 506,511 500,849 
Me kcéeus 4.023,021 8,806,930 3,890,182 
Sheep ...... 1,551,215 1,436,172 1,420,186 


Number of animals processed under 
federal inspection during May, com- 
pared with May totals during the pre- 
ceding ten years, as reported by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, were: 

May Slaughter 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 

er 907,542 4,023,021 1,551,215 
BE ca<enseenenee 795,807 890,182 1,420,186 
SA eitrae & Oecertr de 813,624 8,415,761 1,392,098 
re 772,331 2,584,723 550,041 
RE sis a6 6-010. 5'viwaanl 744, 2,098,590 1,370,539 
ED «sda reese oun 785,537 2,579,450 1,212,814 
DD tvrerveccenena 735,450 2,172,108 1,584,125 
BE abcess ate ean 864,075 4,217,624 1,244,491 
er. 717,413 4,286,239 u s 

RE Ss 616. 3,940,470 1,443,612 


Total slaughter during the first five 
months of 1941, compared with the cor- 
responding periods in 1940 and 1939: 


1941 1940 1939 
Cattle ....ccccce 4,074,770 3,833,206 3,678,891 
Calves ..cccccses 2,246,903 2,214,967 2,236,140 
TIOGS oc ccccceves 19,976,920 21,114,379 16,509,576 
BROOD 2c cc ccccce 7,411,656 6,951,477 6,906,178 


Hogs processed under federal inspec- 
tion during the first seven months of the 
packer fiscal year, with comparisons 
(000 omitted): 


1940- 1939- 1938- 1937- 
1941 1940 1939 1938 








November ....... 5,419 4,437 3,913 3,295 
December ....... 1 5, 4,346 3,958 
SEE a ccccwnes 4,517 5,355 4,043 4,201 
February ........ 3,725 4,277 2,890 2,833 
MR aii 24:4: dco0 te 3,904 3,981 3,229 2,610 
[ eee 3,807 3,610 2,931 2,462 

a sudesceéeant 4,023 3,890 3,416 2,585 

31,458 30,786 24,768 21,944 


cel 


DEFER RAIL-GRADE BUYING 


Canadian beef packers will defer put- 
ting into action for about six weeks the 
purchasing of cattle on the basis of car. 
cass grade, it was decided after con- 
ferences at Vancouver recently with 
representatives of British Columbia’s 
cattle producing industry. Previously, 
packers had announced that buying on 
the carcass grade system would begin 
on June 16. 


Producers faver continuance of the 
system under which packer representa- 
tives quote the purchase price when the 
deal is made. Under carcass-grade buy- 
ing, the packers would pay according to 
live weight, but the price would reflect 
the percentage of beef falling into the 
various categories of the beef grading 
regulations after being graded by gov- 
ernment inspectors. 





HOG-CORN RATIO 


The hog corn ratio at Chicago for 
May, 1941, based on barrows and gilts 
was 12.5 compared with 12.1 in April 
and 8.1 in May, 1940. Average price 
of barrows and gilts at Chicago in 
May was $9.00 per cwt. and for corn 
was 71.7c per bu. In April the hog 
price was $8.44 per cwt., and corn was 
69.1c per bu. In May, 1940, the hog 
price was $5.70 per cwt., and corn was 
68.6c per bu. 


$378,000,000 FOR IOWA STOCK 


Farmers in the state of Iowa, in 
which meat packing is the largest 
manufacturing industry on the product- 
value basis, received more than $378,- 
000,000 during 1940 from the sale of 
their meat animals, according to the 
American Meat Institute. This amount 
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Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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i oe eo ae: 


FRANK R. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 
405 Lexington Ave. 


Broker 
Offerings Wanted of: 


New York City 
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Friday, 
Saturday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday 
Wednes¢ 
Thursda: 


SL 
Live 
spectic 
reporte 
service 


Chicago | 
Denver . 
Kansas ( 
New Yor! 

Area . 
Omaha .. 
St. Louis 
Sioux Cit 
So. St. P 
All other 

station: 


Total Ma 


RECE 


Recei 


At 20 » 
Week enc 
Previous ’ 


At ll n 
Week end 
Previous | 








included hogs, approximately $181,000,- 
000; cattle and calves, $185,000,000, and 
sheep and lambs, $12,600,000. Animals 
dressed on farms are not included in 
the totals. 

Iowa meat packing establishments in 
1939 paid out $218,165,100 for livestock, 
supplies, fuel, power and other items. 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 

(Reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

i Agricultural Marketing Service.) 

Des Moines, Ia., June 12, 1941.—At 16 
concentration points and 10 packing 
plants in lowa and Minnesota hog prices 
advanced unevenly this week, despite 
heavy receipts, with most bids 5c to 10c 
higher. 

Hogs, good to choice: 
a eee ... .$8.80@9.50 
ME oso Nine wreh na taree ews Veneag 9.30@9.65 


ID, 05 9.08 9-006 biaees's gale wee es eee 9.15@9.55 
ED, 000 v0csccencvecceneccccees 9.00@9.45 


Sows: 
360 Ibs. down $8.75@9.20 
360-400 Ib. 60@9.10 
INL cao hang dpiene Wiblarie: de aiarbe ada 8.40@9.00 


Receipts of hogs at Corn Belt mar- 
kets for week ended June 12, 1941, were 


as follows: 
This 
week 
21,400 


Last 
week 
Friday, June 6 

Saturday, June 7 

Monday, June 9 

Tuesday, June 10 

Wednesday, June 11 

Thureday, June 12............ 


SLAUGHTER BY STATIONS 


Livestock slaughter under federal in- 
spection during May, by stations, as 
reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
service: 

Sheep 


and 
Lambs 


204,109 
31, 
119,673 
246,326 
112,654 


64,757 
40,374 


Cattle Calves 
131,203 28,370 
12,689 1,804 ¢ 
60,411 22,621 198,151 
72,956 170,976 
3,729 155,810 
41,391 334,201 
417 104,825 
45,827 219,483 25,825 
284,352 2,379,195 706,437 
501,467 


4,023,021 1,551,215 
792,167 506,511 3,806,930 1,436,172 
o-yr. av. (M 
514,778 


ay 
1936-40) . 782,381 2,913,741 1,389,136 
January- 

4,074,770 2,246,903 19,976,920 7,411,656 


Hogs 
Chicago .... 
Denver .... 
Kansas City 
New York 


30,559 


St. Louis .. 
Sioux City. . 
So. St. Paul 
All other 


stations . 420,842 





Total May.. 907,542 
Total April. 


May 
j-yr. av. (Janu- 
ary-May) .3,868,881 2,365,353 16,024,064 6,995,050 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 


Receipts for week ended June 7: 


At 20 markets: Cattle Hogs 

395,000 
315,000 
481,000 


Sheep 


At 11 markets: 


Week ended June 7...............00++0++++338,000 
Previous week 257,000 
1940 433,000 


At 7 markets: Cattle 


Week ended June 7....137,000 
izerlous week 124,000 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading western markets, Thursday, June 12, 1941, as 
reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service: 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted): 
BARROW AND GILTS: 
Good-choice: 


ad 


COSSOSOOMH 


COwcoCcwowooowoo 
BRVSIII BE 


SSSSRRSASES 


160-220 
SOWS: 

Good and choice: 
270-300 Ibs. .. 
300-330 
330-360 

Good: 

360-400 
400-450 
450-500 
Medium: 
250-500 
PIGS (Slaughter): 
Med. & good, 90-120 lbs. 


2 
8 


Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 
STEERS, choice: 
750- 900 Ibs. 00 
900-1100 Ibs. 11.75@13.00 
1100-1300 Ibs. 11.50@13.00 
1300-1500 Ibs. .......... 10.75@12.50 
STEERS, good: 
750- 900 Ibs. 
900-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 
1300-1500 Ibs. 
STEERS, medium: 
750-1100 lbs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 
STEERS, common: 
750-1100 Ibs. 8.25@ 9.40 


STEERS, HEIFERS AND MIXED: 
Choice, 500-750 Ibs 11,00@12.25 
Good, 500-700 Ibs 10.00@11.00 

HEIFERS: 

Choice, 750-900 Ibs 

Good, 750-900 

Medium, 5 bi : 

Common, 500-900 Ibs.... 
COWS, all weights: 

Good 


10.75@11.75 
10.75@11.75 

10.50@11.50 

10.25@10.75 


9.25@10.75 
9.40@10.25 


Sausage, 
Sausage, cutter and com. 
VEALERS, all weights: 


Good and choice 
Common and medium... 


CALVES, 400 lbs. down: 


Good and choice 
Common and medium... 


Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:! 

SPRING LAMBS: 
*Good and choice 
*Medium and good 
Common 

LAMBS (Shorn): 
Good and choice.... 
Medium 
Common 

EWES (Shorn): 


Good and choice 
Common and medium... 


11.50@12.10 
10.50@11.25 
9.25@10.25 


3.75@ 4.75 
2.25@ 3.75 


1Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. 
*Quotations on slaughter lambs of good and choice and 


less than 60 days’ wool growth quoted as shorn. 


CHICAGO NAT. STK. YDS. 


RSSSS3S3SS5 
ADHHAQHHADSDSA 


Speesepees 


10.75 
10.00@10.75 


$ Mg Boss 
33 $333 338 
ADS 


PIM o0 
or 
@955 


sis 


ane 
SSa 
8d 


Am 
RSs 
355 


OMAHA KANS. CITY ST. PAUL 


t 
a 


®HAHHHHNA® 
aaa 


SSSSSSERSE 
RASRSSSS 
Seeeeseee 
RSERSSSSS 
KSs3sssses 


® A™HANHHADS 


2 
s 


SeSeeee—o 
KSSSRAAS 
SeSoseoee 
Aas ISOM 
CUCUOT CN HCH IGN S 
SpLesepeoow 
or) a4) 
FaSKssass 
ASHOHHHHHO 
esses Sase 
a 

oO 
SESSooooe 


2 
4 
—) 
= 
= 

-) 
1 
ou 
© 


o> 
i 
oco 
eee 
— tl 
cnn 


888 688 
22S 


Ses 
SRR 

oH 
a 
oou 


11.00@12.00 
11.00@12.00 


10.75@12.00 
10.50@11.75 
10.25@11.75 


10.50@11.75 10.25@11.50 


10.00@10.75 
10.00@10.75 

10.00@10.75 
9.75@10.50 


9.00@10.00 
9.00@10.00 


7.75@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 


11.50 10.50@11.50 


9.75@10.50 


10.50@11.50 
9.50@10.50 


10.50@11.25 
9.75@10.50 
8.75@ 9.75 
7.50@ 8.75 


3 


AOR 
8899 
AH 
asas 


As 
to gee 
ANwP 
S333 
onon 


490 9200 
rails 
bade ot ed 

i 
8858 
33909290 
ANA-] 
aqncta 
Fe ad itd 
2828 


_ 


nee 
as 


a 
i) 


10.00@11.50 

7.50@ 10.00 

6.00@ 7.50 
- 


8.50@10.50 
-00@ 8.50 
5.50@ 7.00 


= 
as 


azS Bn 
S33 g33 


ano 
>) 


0D 

Sz 
AA 
Zz 
885 
aAwS 


ws 
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11.25@11.50 


8.00@ 9.0 
7.00@ 8. 


3.50@ 


4.50 
7 2.25@ 3 


3.75 


Shorn animals with 


of medium and good grades, as combined, represent lots averaging within the top half of the good and 


the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts for 4 days ended June 6: 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheen 
1,480 
8,300 
8,140 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco . 
Portland 


CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock in Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first three 
days this week were 24,147 cattle, 2,477 
calves, 32,870 hogs and 2,537 sheep. 





PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, June 7, 1941, 
as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


CHICAGO 

Armour and Company, 6,303 hogs; Swift & Com- 
pany, 4,572 hogs; Wilson & Co., 7,945 hogs; West- 
- Packing Co., Inc., 1,296 hogs; Agar Packing 
Co., 6,376 hogs; Shippers, 6,019 hogs; Others, 
28,075 hogs. 

Total: 29,166 cattle; 3,699 calves; 60,586 hogs; 
3,906 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 


Cattle Calves 


Armour and Company 3,625 527 
Cudahy Pkg. C 1,713 513 
Swift & Company.... 2,019 

1,903 568 
Indep. Pk ee 


Co ae 
Kornblum > kg. Co.. - Das 
Others 2,768 


Total 


Sheep 
5,793 
3,107 
4,942 
5,335 
5,866 

2,270 14,054 25,043 


Cattle and 
Calves Hogs 
Armour and Company 5,973 4,517 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 2 
Swift & j  thene 
Wilson & Co 


Cattle and calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 14; Greater 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 171; Geo. Hoffman, 58; Lewis 
Pkg. Co., 555; Nebr. Beef Co., 717; Omaha Pkg. 
Co., 197; John Roth, 106; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 
467; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 140. 

Total: 17,987 cattle and calves; 18,821 hogs; 
10,447 sheep. 


EAST ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Armour and Company 2,498 1,566 9,276 
Swift & Company... 2,637 3,180 9,503 
Hunter Pkg. Co 1,036 52 
Heil Pkg. Co. aan “ae 
Krey Pkg. Co 
Laclede Pkg. Co 
Sieloff Pkg. Co foie ee hae 
Shippers 3,262 2,315 4,698 
Others 2,493 214 ‘ 665 
11,926 7,327 19,518 
8T. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves 
Swift & Company... 2,183 345 


Armour and Company 2 2 427 349 
Others . 1 775 14 


Sheep 


7,893 
4,427 


708 21 12,320 


SIOUX CITY 
Cattle 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 3,106 
Armour and Company 3,035 
Swift & Company... 2,942 
Shippers 
Others 


Total 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves 


Armour and Company Py + 572 
Wilson & Co 1,6 829 
24 rr} 25 


1,426 6,562 
_Not including 119 cattle and 2,902 hogs 
direct. 


WICHITA 

Cattle Calves Hogs 
Cudahy Pkg. Co . 359 4,754 
Wichita D. B. Co.... 11 ne “os 
Dunn-Ostertag 4 hind 107 
Fred W. 5 nae 526 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. aaa 202 
Excel Pkg. Co ron ie 
Others s ee 506 


359 866,095 
Not including 557 hogs bought direct. 


DENVER 

Cattle Calves Hogs 
Armour and Company 1,559 139 2,054 5,643 
Swift & Company... 1,743 209 «42,645 3,001 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1, 41 1,504 1,443 
Others 3 184 2,161 3,411 


573 8,364 13,498 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Armour and Company 3,179 2,122 10,585 
Cudahy Pkg. C 922 1,528 eke 
Rifken Pkg 69: 
Swift & a ... 5,464 


3,270 13,782 
Others 4 1,495 pa 


Total --15,062 8,435 24,367 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
Cattle Calves 
Kingan & Co 1,845 1,337 
Armour and Company 912 330 
Hilgemeier Bros. 10 
Stumpf Bros. 


Wabnitz and Deters. : 16 
Maass Hartman Co.. y 20 ane eee 
Shippers ae ? 72 9 214 
Others 419 356 127 


2,954 1,379 


FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Armour and Company 2,334 899 
Swift & Co 2,866 698 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. Co. 144 76 
City Pkg. Co 179 9 
Rosenthal Pkg. Co.. 2 10 


1,692 3 38,701 


Sheep 


13,481 
25,220 


CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Sheep 
S. W. Gall’s Sons....  ... 29 oie 422 
Ideal Packing Co.... 20 917 ee 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co... aes eee 
Lohrey Packing Co... wae 369 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 2 cine “Se 
J. Schlachter 168 221 ca 
J.&F. Schroth P, --. 8,278 
J. F. Stegner Co.... 387 «ee 
Shippers — 63 564 3,750 
Others ... 5 828 1,144 
Total .. ! 2,629 13,548 
Not including 667 cattle bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION+ 
CATTLE 


Week 
Prev. 
week 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha* 
East St. 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 


Total 


Chicago 

Kansas City 

Omaha 

East St. 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Oklahoma City 

Wichita 

Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 3 

Cincinnati DAs . As 
Ft. Worth 7 2 6,128 


399,044 


Chicago 3,906 x 8,951 
Kansas City 25,883 
Omaha .. 10,813 
East St. 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Oklahoma City 

Wichita 

Denver ° 

St. Paul .... 1,810 2'670 
Milwaukee .. a 509 1. 026 
Indianapolis ee 378 1,519 
Cincinnati y 1,858 

Ft. Worth > 34.540 40,040 


132,278 176,332 


* Cattle and calves. + Not including directs. 


SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of hogs, as reported by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, at 
seven southern packing plants located 
at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thom- 
asville, and Tifton, Ga.; Dothan, Ala.; 
and Jacksonville, Fla., for the week 


ended June. 5: 

Cattle 
Week ended June 5...... 1,447 
Last week 
Last year 


Calves Hogs 
3,422 
3,228 
3,003 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods. 


RECEIPTSt 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Mon., June 2........ 12,327 18,088 


Wed., June 4 


*Total this week.... 

Prev. wee 

Year ago 

Two years ago te 278 


SHIPMENTS 


Cattle Calves Hogs 

Mon., June 2........ 3,257 57 2,252 
g 60 629 

20 806 
25 1,032 
ee 1,200 
100 

Total this week 162 6,019 
Previous week 8,51 163 «3,665 
Year ago 13,047 505 6,943 
Two years ago 48 409 =5, 997 


*Including 477 cattle, 1,528 calves, 29,134 hogs 
and 18,164 sheep direct to packers. 


+All receipts include directs. 


JUNE AND YEAR RECEIPTS 


— June Year—— 

1941 1940 1941 1940 

40,760 41,132 466 

5,146 6,088 116,846 

90,037 112,158 29 2,420,586 

22,022 31,899 1 "032,765 1,083,868 
+All receipts include directs. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 


Cattle Sheep Lambs 


Week ended June 7. .$10.40 $ 3.75 $11.70 
Previous week 10.00 4.00 9.50 
1940 


Hogs 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS 


Cattle Hogs 


Week ended June 7. 
Previous week . .. 


68, 308 
56,655 


*Week ended June7.. § 
Previous week 
1940 


Av. 1936-40 
*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
June 7, 1941, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS 
Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspee- 
tion for week ending June 6: 


Week ending June 6 

Previous week 

Year ago 

TWO YORFES EO .. 2.22 cccccccccccccescecves 96, 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago — 
and shippers, week ended Thursday, June 12: 
Week ended Prev. 
June 12 week 


Packers’ purchases ¢ 48,765 
Shippers’ purchases 5,092 4,703 


MAY BUFFALO LIVESTOCK 


May receipts, shipments and slaugh- 
ter at Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Receipt 5,556 13,262 
eceipts >, 0 1306 


Shipments : 1,232 
Local slaughters 4,324 8.956 
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Chicag¢ 
Kansas 
Omaha‘ 
Bast 8 
St. Jos 
Sioux ¢ 
Wichits 
Fort W 
Philade 
Indiana 
New Y¥ 
Oklahor 
Cincinn 
Denver 
St. Pav 
Milwau 


Total 
* Cat 
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Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- (Reported by t lg . 
slONEI se the: waaer GR Tkeatack slaughtered porte y the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service.) 
ters for the week ended June 7: 
at 16 centers ° WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 
CATTLE NEW YORK PHILA. BOSTON 
Week Cor. STEERS. c : 
ended Prev. week, » carcass Week ending June 7, 1941.................. 10,242 2,908 3,013 
June7 week 1940 Sg REESE et Ee ee ere 9,280 2,808 2,529 
Chicagot .-----ee seer eens 20,169 27,492 kk ree 9,841 2,544 2,855 
Kansas SE wvsveveccvens 15,084 13,015 cows - 
Qmaha® ...-.-eee seer rece 18,284 16,274 SOWS, carcass Week ending June 7, 1941.................. 695 938 1,672 
Bast St. Louis........... 7,746 8,559 Wr NN has pes eek cthcnssceveeee sss 672 653 1,734 
St. Jenene eee e eee eeeeeee oan eo GAMA WORK FONE BIOs on oc ckdsecescasscbocar 372 983 1,755 
Sio a ae 9,7 8,§ J ‘ 
Wichita; pa Whacarg tare aa _— BULLS, carcass Week ending June 7, 1941.................. 475 898 91 
For ila ali te atetiach "oe ane Week previous ......... 462 23 109 
ladelphia tit RES 1,474 1,906 et See Mn StS $02 vielWeraielnsieraininind tigie's v'nis's 52 ys 
i enepelie Pid Ses: 1/498 1/568 a ee 454 603 29 
& J Cit 490 8,529 , ” 
uaeen Citys e — ai wi 5 196 4216 VEAL, carcass Week ending June 7, 1941.................. 13,240 1,246 1,196 
ED csicccase resins 2,032 3,377 WOO MI, Shr ee do wcse cawnt nega cotinicodns 15,509 1,042 522 
ee Gaetan. 4,113 4,158 s veek 5 
yg SE ROIS: 10'414 11088 — vo | re 13,368 1,568 885 
RNID 5 5 sinsc-oic:s's:00056 2,847 2,463 2,679 LAMB, carcass Week ending June 7, 1941.................. 37,804 13,205 15,878 
Total 136,075 122.233 123.785 bee = i atbaleln ON eee ob awd eee e ae woe 36,926 14,481 16,983 
gph es EIN gree : fia? vila San y y RRR Ae a toe ‘ 3,5 
* Cattle and calves. + Not including directs. ee oi) oe ee ee ao -+- £8,000 13,570 16,400 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending June 7, 1941.................. 2,505 247 540 
HOGS ee oie 6 Sib nos a desta Kecesduce 905 491 1,159 
Sac 2% acannon peers 88,021 77,503 Same week year ago..............0+-+-eeeee 2,355 478 1,071 
Manens City .....-.ccceee 40,496 34,065 PORK Cuts, Ibs, Week ending June 7, 1941..........ccc.ceee 2,701,041 327,394 298,636 
Oo 2a’ 092 
oy panama coer kereks if Po pope ed We i sop cept hewsancotasna® 2,470,224 341,153 263,488 
OUTS we ee eee Jd Ue 
~’ DEE Gada ph 4 doce 16,018 12,411 Ee Se a i os ccd nc dnddeuceed 2,247,513 28,857 381,305 
pa llilaitaaeta .y ef 2 BEEF Cuts, Ibs. Week ending June 7, 1941.................. 351,718 
. ES rk oe We III deco. Snes hnwevectocdiescesee 311,570 
Waee WORED 2... cccccees 5 
Philadelphia ee ee DAMS WOOK FORT AGO. oo. ciccviccccesecieees -- 491,186 . 
seblenepelie ‘s phase é ~ Y 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 
Cincinnati CATTLE, head Week outing Jone F,. BGR. 6050s cccvceses 8,195 1,924 
oe dg SC caps 09°03 Wr IS din 800s on 6550 Veron eh oe 400 oy 7,490 1,474 
a 7,176 GUNG WH, FORE IO no. 0 oc oes sedivicicaweeee 8,530 1,906 
eR a a 347,549 533,443 CALVES, head Week ending June 7, 1941................. 16,894 2,685 
1 Includes National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, Week previous ......----. +. see sees cece eens 14,820 2,505 
Ill, and St. Louis, Mo. SD. Te I Gis 0 bk s ce eisvcewesiwsiac 17,238 2,629 
HOGS, head Week ending June 7, 1941.................. 41,777 B 
SHEEP Week snulane Ye eT Pe ae 27,865 a 
PP eer 3,494 7,492 SUN GI IR on 0's 6 keevctdbicwecas 5 2.992 
Kansas City ........ . 2. 23,043 25,883 8 43,456 2,992 
ae 17,101 SHEEP, head Week ending June 7, 1941.................. 58,635 3,34 
maha ’ ’ ,341 
SO, TWIG, ..0. 0 cccece 14,802 II a ieia09 ora tbs o0-4ra- wre erae-s.c-4atsen 45,863 3,104 
"ae re 14,840 s haade’ os opty ane 
MME MEEy 5... cco sccce 8.177 Sy ee I i 5s sheen ns eck bebe 53,145 17,715 
ERY Sas CON cibisie encoun 6,301 Country dressed product at New York totaled 3,251 veal, no hogs and 44 lambs. Previ yveek, 3,22 
a a Patowatekedee ey veal, 4 hogs and 140 lambs in addition to that shown above. ‘ we Ca. Le 
PEER svcceresvesie 2,992 
IE 65's :dlvace ashore 1,161 
New York & Jersey City. £ 53,395 
Oklahoma City .......... 5,681 


No eas king ewe 


























































7,944 
aaa etter 6,087 WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 
SE yd 06th dna ara 3,324 ° 
Milwaukee .............. 1,306 Hog slaughter under federal inspec- STEERS 
eo at hl 205.849 177.511 216526 tion at 27 packing centers of the coun- = Same 
+ Not including directs. try for the week ended June 6 was the =e 
lowest since the early part of April, Toronto Bee aoa eee oe .25 $ 9.35 $ 8.85 
with the exception of the holiday period Winnipes + ond os 
the week before. Total slaughter for Slee bens 8.75 1.75 
) e . -T5 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK the week was 609,360 head, compared Prince Albert <2... 8.25 8.00 7.00 
et . | eee 8.00 8.00 6.75 
: with 524,862 head the previous week 55 lla aac 4-4 to om 
Livestock prices at Jersey City, and 740,251 head a year earlier. Regina ............... 8.50 8.50 7.00 
’ ys ; ‘ ee 8.50 Sac 7.35 
June 10, 1941, as reported by the Agri- Number of animals processed in 27 
cultural Marketing Service, U. S. De- centers for week ended June 6: VEAL CALVES 
: : eae ik ; ee eee $11.50 $11.50 10.50 
partment of Agriculture: Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep yfontreal ... 2.1... 27! 11.00 12.00 . 8.50 
New York Area’. 8,195 16,614 40,389 58,579 | Winnipeg |... )11177! 10.00 10.50 8.00 
CATTLE: Phila. & Balt... 3,212 1,483 27,779 1,994 nae GR ae Saas 10.00 10.00 8.00 
Steers, medium, 1170-1203-lb........ $10.50@1 Ohio-Indiana x . os oo eee » ee 9.75 9.50 8.50 
See eatte ete eae 630@ 7. Group? ....... 7,352 5,249 48,327 4,567 Prince Albert .. 2.1... 8.75 8.50 7.00 
SE COE ccccccccsececceesccece EE Chicago® ........ 28, 429 7,032 88,021 32,096 Moose Jaw ........... 9. 8.00 8.00 qT 
Bulls, good... ** 8 50@ St. Louis Area‘. 10,754 9,820 73,093 19,605 ee 8.75 8.75 8.00 | 
Bulls, medium.......... 8.00@ Kenene ~ oo + ss — bg ae Regipe aa et 10.50 10.50 8.00 aT 
. ¢ uthwest Group 2 ’ ’ INO © 05000 ine tien o6es A tA 
Bulls, cutter to common............ 7.25@ 7. retdac ie Bini 19'210 731 27/463 18,107 9.00 7.00 
CALVES: — ... 16,644 95 18,324 7,184 i] 
Vealers, good and choice........... $12.00@13.00 — Group® ...-... 20,325 20,124 70,025 6,178 ‘Toronto ... $11.00 1 
Vealers, common and medium 10.50@11.50 Interior lows & Montreal 11.30 
I UN dia ah dsmrn-6ics 1415-6 ib e one Sree 8.00@ 9.50 So. Minn.’..... 17,238 5,508 135,935 40,318 Winnipeg ... 10.35 
Calgary ... 9.65 
HOGS: eee 157, 513 76,357 609,360 273,259 ogy 11.50 ot .9.65 
"= Total previous rince BES. seseeree 11.50 11.10 9.80 
nee feet ane choice, 196-Ib.............. at week .. .129,829 71,524 524,862 214,396 Moose Jaw ........... 11.30 11.05 10.00 i 
MMT sesso ens deresioseennvedersies see ne Total last year.139,807 82,830 740,251 292,313 Saskatoon ... ........ 11.45 11.20 9.80 
LAMBS: 1Includes New York City, Newark, and Jersey CRINA «. 6 sees eee eeee 11.45 11.20 10.60 j 
“are City. 2Includes Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, and Vancouver ............ 12.60 12.00 sees ) 
MMS occ cee cee c cece cece eees unquoted Indianapolis, Ind. *Includes Elburn, Ill. ‘Includes *Official Canadian hog grades are now on care os if 
National Stockyards and East St. Louis, Ill., and basis, quotations from Bl Grade. Grade A, $1. if 
Receipts of salable livestock at Jersey St. Louis, Mo. eee So. ‘," Jenmgh, oor premium. i 
7 Oklahoma City and Ft. Wort ncludes au 
if -_ market for the week ended go. st. Paul and Newport, Minn., and Madison GOOD LAMBS 
Wi un : and Milwaukee, Wis. ‘Includes Albert a an T iy hata 50 ’ . ! 
e7: Austin, Minn., and Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Ft. sonmeant ROS ek =? wae = 
Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm WONT a5. viv vies ce Ob 12.50 12.00 11.00 
Salable receipts....... 1,268 1,325 417 3,218 ‘Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. ES I ES get 11.25 11.25 11.00 
Total, with directs... 5,237 12)790 22,015 38,753 Packing plants included in the above tabulation Edmonton ............ 12.00 12.50 11.50 
Previous week: slaughtered, during the calendar years 1939 and Prince Albert ........ 10.50 11.00 10.50 
Salabl = 1940, approximately 74% of the cattle, calves and Moose Jaw ........... 10.75 oy a 
Tr " receipts..... 1,214 1,363 192 1,575 hogs, and 82% of the sheep and lambs that were Peer 11.50 ae 11.00 
val, with directs.4,993 10,203 16,356 34,754 slaughtered under federal inspection during those Regina............ viernes 13.00 10.50 
Including hogs at 41st street. two years. po eee 11.00 yarn 3. 
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Centrifuges Help Packer 


(Continued from page 40.) 


pressed to produce edible oleo oil and 
oleo stearine for use in shortening and 
margarine. The fat is stripped from 
the carcass, solidified in a cold water 
bath, chopped and rendered at a tem- 
perature not higher than 150 degs. F. 
After it is decanted from the rendering 
tanks, the oil is settled in one or two 
stages, during which salt is added to 
facilitate the removal of moisture and 
small pieces of connective tissue. 

The clarified stock is next drawn into 
graining trucks and held for four days 
at 92 degs. F. to crystallize out the 
stearine. It is then pressed hydraulical- 
ly. Any impurities, salt and moisture 
in the stock in the graining trucks are 
concentrated in the stearine fraction. 
The four-day storage at 92 degs. F. 
during graining affords an ideal oppor- 
tunity for decomposition of any residual 
protein, lowering the quality of the 
final products. 

In one plant the settled oleo stock is 
run through a centrifuge between the 
settlers and the graining trucks. This 
centrifuge clarifies the stock at the rate 
of 1,700 lbs. per hour at a temperature 
of 145 degs. F. and delivers it with a 
uniform moisture content of 0.17 per 
cent. It also removes 14 oz. of finely 
divided solids from each 3,200-lb. batch 
of stock. This could not be settled out 
by gravity. 


Clarifying Turbine Oils 


Centrifuges are now being used ex- 
tensively in a large number of packing 
plants for purification of turbine, diesel, 
machine, lubricating, compressor and 
refrigerating oils. Regardless of the 
eare exercised, these oils become con- 
taminated in use and must be reclarified 
periodically if efficiency is to be main- 
tained and forced shut-downs avoided. 

In addition to lubricating bearings 
and governing mechanism, the oil used 
in turbines must also act-as a cooling 
agent, carrying off the heat caused by 
friction and induced from the propelling 
steam. If impurities are permitted to 
remain in the lubricating system, they 
will deter the free flow of the oil, im- 
pairing its efficiency as a lubricating 
and cooling agent. When these impuri- 
ties collect or are deposited in the oil 
cooler they prevent the ready transfer 
of heat from the oil, This causes a rise 
in temperature and provokes more rapid 
breakdown of the oil itself. 


In order to remove the insoluble im- 
purities, such as water, dirt, metallic 
particles and sludge, a centrifuge is 
operated in conjunction with the tur- 
bine. Drawn from the lowest point of 
the oil settler, the dirty oil passes 
through the centrifuge, where it is 
purified, and the clean oil is then re- 
turned to the system. When this method 
of reclarification is used, oil cost is cut 
materially and wear on all moving parts 
is reduced to a minimum. 

Large savings can also be realized 
through the reclarification of diesel or 
other oils in use in the plant. Diesel 
engine oil is especially subject to con- 
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tamination. Unless impurities are re- 
moved from it, they may prevent the 
free flow of oil through feed lines, re- 
sulting in scored cylinder walls, burnt 
bearings and shut-downs. The number 
of times an oil can be reclarified is in- 
definite, since oil never wears out—it 
becomes dirty and must be purified or 
changed altogether. 


One of the outstanding contributions 
of the centrifuge to the food industry 
is the continuous method of refining 
vegetable oil for making vegetable 
shortening or salad oil. Introduced in 
1932, this process has been adopted so 
generally that comparatively little cot- 
tonseed, soybean, corn or peanut oil is 
now refined in any other manner. 


In the older method of kettle refining, 
an alkali, such as caustic soda, was 
added to the batch of oil in excess of the 
amount necessary to neutralize the free 
fatty acids. The mixture was then agi- 
tated vigorously and heat was applied 
until the “break” occurred. This was a 
visible agglomeration of soap stock 
particles throughout the body of the oil. 
After the “break” the oil was allowed 
to stand quiescent or under slow agita- 
tion until the soap stock settled to the 
bottom of the kettle. The supernatant 
oil was then drawn off and filtered for 
the removal of any residual soap stock 
which might still be entrained. This 
process was subject to a number of im- 
portant losses, among which were: 

1.—The surplus caustic required to 
remove color bodies often attacked the 
neutral oil during the long period re- 
‘quired for the soap stock to subside. 


2.—The soap tended to enmesh and 
carry down through entrainment a cer- 
tain amount of oil which was lost to the 
soap stock except in those cases where 
the refiner attempted a separate method 
of recovery. This recovery was ordinar- 
ily unjustified because the oil was usu- 
ally of poor quality due to long asso- 
ciation with soap stock. 


3.—Only in rare cases did the soap 
stock subside in a solid mass; ordinarily 
the dividing line between the oil and 
soap was an indefinite one, varying 
from highly concentrated soap stock to 
relatively footsfree oil. If the operator 
drew too deeply into this intermediate 
layer he carried over sufficient impuri- 
ties to clog the presses. The tendency 
was to avoid this danger, resulting in 
further loss of oil. 


Continuous Process Explained 

In the continuous process the oil is 
handled in such a manner as materially 
to reduce loss from any of the above 
causes. Caustic is added continuously 
in the correct proportion to a flowing 
stream of oil, the mixture is agitated 
vigorously during continuous flow and 
the soap stock is separated continuous- 
ly. The mixing time is so short that 
saponification of neutral oil is mini- 
mized; centrifugal force is adequate to 
squeeze the oil out of the soap stock 
mass so that the amount of entrain- 
ment is negligible. Because of these 
savings, the yield of neutral oil is con- 
siderably above that obtained in the 
kettle method. 


One of the most valuable features of 
the continuous process is that the oper. 
ator can vary his caustic treat at will to 
create the kind of oil he desires. It ig 
well known that two oils whose char- 
acteristics are apparently the same wil] 
respond quite differently to the addition 
of caustic. One may require a very 
much higher treat than the other in 
order to obtain the desired color. In 
kettle refining, the operator has no op. 
portunity to change his treat and he 
must guess right the first time. As q 
guide he may refine a small batch in 
the laboratory, but reactions in a large 
batch are often quite different from 
those in a small lot. 

As a consequence, he must choose be- 
tween having occasional batches of oj] 
which are much too high in color, or 
play safe by using an excessive treat, 
increasing his overall losses. In con- 
tinuous refining, a sample can be caught 
from the spout of the centrifuge at any 
time and checked for free fatty acid 
and color. If it is undesirably dark, 
the percentage of caustic treat can be 
altered by adjustment of a calibrated 
screw without interrupting the flow of 
oil. 

The output of the centrifuge con- 
tains about the same percentage of en- 
trained soap stock and moisture as is 
found in the supernatant oil of a prop- 
erly handled refining kettle. Filter 
pressing will not completely remove 
the soap, and its presence tends to. af- 
fect the quality of the ultimate product; 
as a result, many refiners adopted the 
procedure of water washing their kettle 
or centrifugally-refined oil. Water was 
stirred into the oil and allowed to settle 
out, carrying down with it finely di- 
vided soap stock. 

This procedure cannot be carried out 
without the creation of some emulsion 
and quality was improved at the ex- 
pense of important oil losses. Centrif- 
uges were again called upon and an- 
other step was added to the continuous 
refining process. Water is now added 
continuously to the flowing stream of 
refined oil and the oil and water mix- 
ture is fed to centrifugals for separa- 
tion. This washing should be done in 
two steps to obtain the maximum dilu- 
tion of the caustic moisture entrained in 
the oil. The oil is then delivered to a 
continuous vacuum drier, producing a 
finished product of high quality. The 
centrifugal force applied is adequate 
to break any emulsion tendency in the 
oil and water mixture and the losses 
through the water washing steps are 
extremely low. i 

Results obtained in all five of the 
applications discussed in this article 
are more or less typical of those gained 
wherever centrifuges are being used. 
However, it should be pointed out that 
the characteristics of the product to 
be centrifuged, as well as individual 
plant conditions, must’ be regarded as 
important factors if centrifuges are 
to be operated efficiently and at 4 
profit. In order to determine whether 
the right conditions prevail, packers in- 
terested in installing centrifuges should 
first consult a centrifuge engineer. 
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HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


Representatives: 


William G. Joyce 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
OFFICE 

F. C. Rogers Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Local & Western Shippers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


106 Gansevoort St. 


q 8s 























The Original Philadelphia Scrapple 


ohn J Felin & Co. tec 


Pork Packers 
“‘“Glorified”’ 
HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 402-10 West 14th St. 





HONEY BRAND 


telat - Bacon 


Dried Beef 





HYGRADE’S 


West Virginia Style 


Cured Ham 
Ready to Serve 





CONSULT US BEFORE 
YOU BUY OR 
SELL 


HYGRADE’S 


Frankfurters in 
Natural Casings 





Domestic and Foreign 
Connections 
Invited! 


HYGRADE’S 


Beef - Veal 
Lamb - Pork 














HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 













BICZYJA 


(Pronounced BE-CHI-YA) 


—- AND — 
PRONOUNCED 


The finest Polish-Style 
Ham on the market to- 
day by hundreds of sat- 
isfied Tobin customers! 





THE TOBIN PACKING CO., INC. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 





















SSKA 


QUALITY. 


BEEF e BACON e SAUSAGE e LAMB 
VEAL e SHORTENING e PORK e HAM 
e VEGETABLE OiLe 
——THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG - T. J. KURDLE CO.—= 
MAIN OFFICE - PLANT and REFINERY 


3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST. 
WASHINGTON,D.C. BALTIMORE,MD. RICHMOND, VA 
* 


* * 


VA. 
458-11th St.,S. W. 22 NORTH 17th ST. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
317 E. Campbell Ave. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
408 WEST14thSTREET 713 CALLOWHILLST. 





























SAUSAGE PROBLEMS? Here’s Your a. 


“Sausage and Meat Specialties” 


The first book of its kind on these important subjects. Sausage manufacturers and sau- 
sagemakers are applying it to their daily operations, and prominent educators in agri- 
cultural colleges have adopted it as a text book. Modern authentic sausage practices, 
tested and proven sausage formulas, recommendations for manufacturing and operating 
procedure and plant layout suggestions highlight the subjects covered in this outstanding 
volume. Order your copy today . . . price $5.00, postpaid. : 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO, poree J 
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THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 





Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff Earl McAdams Clayton P.Lee P.G. Gray Co. 
437 W. 13th St. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F. St. S. W. i48 State St. 














HORMEL 





~ eeezede) FOOD 


Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 






























A COMPLETE VOLUME | 


| Of 26 issues of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER can be | 
| easily filed for reference to items of trade information or | 
trade statistics by putting them in our 


New Multiple Binder 






Simple as filing letters in an 
ordinary file. Looks like a 
regular bound book. Cloth 
board cover and name 
stamped in gold. Priced at 
$1.75, postpaid. Send us 
your orders today. 


No key, nothing to unscrew. 


Slip in place and they stay 
there until you want them. 


| THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER vsarscrn se. Chicago, Ill. 





GET THE BEST 


ALWAYS ASK FOR THE 
“ORIGINAL” 


“SELTZER BRAND” 
LEBANON BOLOGNA 









TASTY PALMYRA BOLOGNA CO., INC, 
WHOLESOME PALMYRA, PENNA. 


























JERZY 


POLISH STYLE 


HAM 


Mild and unsmoked 


Canned in true 
continental style 





Outstanding in flavor and texture 


P. T. GEORGE & CO. Sole Distributors 


156th ST. and BROOK AVE. P. O. BOX 386 
New York, N.Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 


(A Selected 
Sausage Casings 
MAY CASING COMPANY 


619 West 24th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

















0S: Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams -— Bacon -—Sausages—Lard-—Scrapple 
F, G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 

Lambs and Calves 


. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILM INGTON 





DELAWARE 





























Jrom the Land O’CGrn 


=——aaauauauwauaw VpPrprrprrererer 


BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


THE RATH PACKING CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 








THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A 











HAVE YOU ORDERED 
The MULTIPLE BINDER 
FOR YOUR 1941 COPIES OF 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


A complete volume of 26 issues can be ecas- 











ily kept for future reference in this binder. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


special rate 7¢ per word, minimum charge $1.40. 
Count address or box number as four words. 
Headline 70c extra. 70c per line for listings. 





~ Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





SAUSAGE MAKER OR FOREMAN, can produce 
all grades frankfurters, bologna, loaves, cure 
meats, handle help and figure costs. Will go any- 
where. Best references, character and ability. 
w-280, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Packing Plant Manager 


Employed as plant manager at present, but want 
connection with medium size independent plant in 
Ohio or Indiana, will consider other locations in 
mid-west also. Married with family; born in Ohio; 
38 years old; Protestant religion. Have 19 years 
actual experience in all phases of meat packing 
and sausage business, including sales and buying 
with well known packer. W-286, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
IXPERIENCED SALESMAN having excellent ac- 
aetanee Metropolitan New York, Newark and 
Philadelphia among packers, sausage manufactur- 
ers, chains, etc. available for packer or specialty 
house. W-284, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
300 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


Sausage Foreman 

Live wire with wide practical experience manufac- 
turing all kinds of Sausage and Specialty Loaves, 
Boiled and Baked Hams. Desires connection with 
reliable firm. East preferable as foreman. Can 
handle help efficiently and figure costs. Employed 
now. Excellent references. W-288 THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Nine years in packing industry. Three years as 
office and credit manager. Twenty-nine years old, 
married, draft exempt. Educated and experienced 
to handle accounting, taxation, finance and office 
supervision efficiently. Open for employment very 
soon. Anything considered. W-290 THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 














Foreman Canning Department 
Must be able to handle help efficiently and manu- 
facture full line of canned meats. opportu- 
nity for the right man. Our people notified. W-274, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 





HAVE OPENING FOR EXPERIENCED RENDER- 
ING PLANT SUPERINTENDENT. Must be 
familiar handling Shop Fats and Dead Animal 
tonnage, dry rendering process. Ability handle 
help essential. Will also consider applications from 
experienced all around small Packing Plant super- 
intendents having knowledge rendering business. 
W-281, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED SAUSAGE MAKER for small packing 
plant in south central Wisconsin. Must know how 
to make full line of sausage and able to handle 
help and figure costs. W-287, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Business Opporiunities 


Mr. Investor: Planning to move to Nevada? Buy 
this well located completely equipped and oper- 
ating Meat Packing Plant. A real Live Business. 
Excellent reason for selling. For particulars write 
. . . W-292, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—an old established Packing House, 
all modern equipment in excellent condition, 1lo- 
cated in Kansas, ‘‘The Heart of America,"’ doing 
good substantial business. The plant can be bought 
very reasonable. Owner has other interests, reason 
for selling. W-289 THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II]. 











Sausage Foreman 
Experienced sausage maker and capable foreman 
thoroughly qualified through training and many 
years experience to produce standard and high grade 
sausages, loaves, specialties and baked and boiled 
hams. Excellent reference, steady and sober, mar- 
ried, can go anywhere. W-291 THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








READ THIS PAGE FOR 
OPPORTUNITIES 











INSPECT AT OUR SHOPS, 335 Doremus Avenue, 
Newark, N, J., our large stock of equipment, such 
as Meat Grinders,~Stuffers, Kettles, Filter Presses, 
Lard Rolls, Tankage Dryers, Ice Breakers and 
Crushers, Mixers, Crushers and Pulverizers, pumps, 
etc. Send us your inquiries, we desire to serve you. 
What have you for sale? We buy from a single 
item to a complete plant. CONSOLIDATED PROD- 
UCTS CO., INC., 14-19 Park Row, New York City, 
B. &. 





No. 706 Boss Shredder & Washer with No. 25 roller 
bearing Diamond Hog, 25 H.P. motor and 30”x10’ 
cylinder Washer. No. 4x10 Boss Cooker with 15 
H.P. motor. 4’x7’ Blood Dryer. W-258, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





4 x 9’ Lard Roll, 500 gallon agitated Lard Cooler, 
2% x 5’ Tankage Dryer, Silent Cutters, Mixers, 
Grinders, Track and Trolleys, Kettles. Send us 
your inquiries and list of idle equipment. Loeb 
Equipment Supply Co., 910 No. Marshfield Ave., 
Chicago. 








You'll Get 


RESULTS 


with 
National Provisioner “Classifieds”’ 




















e Your Operating Guide to Better © 
“SAUSAGE and MEAT SPECIALTIES” 


The National Provisioner offers Volume 3 of the Packer's Ency- 
clopedia: “SAUSAGE AND MEAT SPECIALTIES.” This 
important new addition to an important series presents the best 
of approved modern sausage practice, tested formulas for sausage 
and all types of specialty products. It offers complete recommen- 
dations for correct manufacturing and operating procedure, plant 
layout suggestions, valuable merchandising ideas, and handy 
directory of equipment and supplies. 


HERE ARE THE SUBJECTS DISCUSSED: The Sausage Manufac- 
turing Industry — Sausage Plant Layout — Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning— Manufacturing Operations— Cost Figuring—Sau- 
sage Materials — Fresh Sausage — Frankfurts — Bologna — Liver 
Products — Mettwurst and Minced Sausage — Kosher Style Prod- 
ucts— Foreign Style Sausage—Head Cheese, Souse, Jellied 
Products—Dry Sausage—Meat Loaves and Loaf Products—Meat 
Specialties — Cooked Hams and Corned Beef — Sausage Trouble 
Shooting—Sausage Laws and Regulations. 





ORDER TODAY 


Price Postpaid, $5.00 





SAUSAGE and MEAT SPECIALTIES 


407 So. Dearborn St. 











THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago, Illinois 
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American Agricultural Chemical Co. .33 


Meee Ci OO. ok oink She es wea cae 5 
American Steel & Wire Co.......... 31 
Armour and Company.............. 8 





SG eee ee eer ye 33 
Cant Beis Peet Cac vcd. sce ck ye cele 39 
Calcium Chloride Association........ 20 
OS SE eee 27 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp......... 31 


Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Third Cover 


Columbia Steel Co................. 31 
SE LEEDS oc owe ccecatrceees 38 
Comey Pade Ce... ccc ccc cwcecs 48 
NE a, Ss os i eereeawduens 39 
Felin & Co., Inc., John J............ 47 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co....... 39 
Fuller Brush Company............. 41 
General Refrigeration Corp......... 22 
A en bck b ae wees eee 48 
Gritith Laboratories ...........ccsece 39 
Ham Boiler Corporation............ 6 
od od oa. anh ob a oe GaN 41 
Reewmnes @ Co., Geo. A... wo. ccc cc ccce 48 
pg Oy errr 47 
Hygrade Food Products Corp........ 47 


Industrial Chemical Sales Co........ 36 





I re a Ne eal Be ag 42 
Johns-Manville Corp. .............. 23 
Jourdan Process Cooker Co......... 36 
CS ee 48 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. .24 
Kennett-Murray & Co.............. 42 
May Casing Company.............. 48 
Beaver, i. J. & Bone Co. .. 2. ieccs 32 
A 6a eck hank eee 42 


Mongolia Importing Co., Inc......... 35 


ADVERTISERS 


in this issue of The National Provisioner 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index 


® ® 





National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. .41 


PE I ING ok k cmae bs 00'c see ¥0 31 
errr rere 32 
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Palmyra Bologna Co., Inc........... 48 
Rath Packing Company............. 48 
Rhinelander Paper Co.............. 3 
Robbins & Myers, Inc............... 33 
Schluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co. . .47 
Scully Steel Products Co............ 31 
Smith’s Sons, John E. Co. .Second Cover 
a ee ee 32 
Swift & Company........ Fourth Cover 
Sylvania Industrial Corp............ 7 
i i is ow ecewe seen nena 47 


Transparent Package Company 
First Cover 


U. S. Slicing Machine Co............ 17 
United States Steel Corp............ 31 
United States Steel Export Co....... 31 
Vogt, F. G., & Sons, Inc............ 48 
Wilmington Provision Co........... 48 





York Ice Machinery Corp........... 15 


The firms listed here are in partnership 
with you. The products and equipment 
they manufacture and the services they 
render are designed to help you do your 
work more efficiently, more economically 
and to help you make better products 
which you can merchandise more profit- 
ably. their advertisements offer opportu- 
nities to you which you should not overlook. 
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Modern “‘BOSS-EQUIPPED” Rendering 
Plants, planned and fitted to meet individual re- 


quirements, are a profitable investment. 


“BOSS” Fusion-Welded Cookers may be equip- 
ped with drives thru geared head motors or roller 
chain, or, if you have no exhaust steam to operate 
the cooker, the direct engine drive will give you an 


economically operated plant. 


Hashing or shredding vour materials will reduce 
them to uniform size and assure even and rapid 
disintegration for maximum yield. Washing will 
eliminate foreign matter that is detrimental to the 


quality of your product. 


Our many years of service have enabled us to 
make a thoro survey of this field. We shall be 


**BOSS”’ Hasher and Washer glad to give you the benefit of our knowledge. 


If it’s a «BC )SS”’—you can depend upon 


Best Or Satisfactory _— 





The Cineinnati Butchers Supply Company 


; Mfrs. ‘“‘BOSS’’ Machines for Killing, MAIL ADDRESS: 
824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, . ; P. O. Box D 
Chicago, Hl. Sausage Making, Rendering Elmwood Place Station 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Helen & Blade Sts, Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SWIETS 


Good Cold 
Meats Can Be 
Even Better 


MADE WITH 


(A gelatin of the highest strength) 


Jellied Tongue Pan Souse 

and all the others are even better 
to look at—to eat—to sell—when crystal- 
ly transparent Superclear adds sparkle 
to their appearance and builds up their 
sales appeal. People have learned, also, 
that good gelatin is in itself a food high 
in nutritive value and there’s no 
more palatable way to get it than in 
good jellied meats. 


Superclear is high in test as well as 
quality. It’s economical to use. 


(Example: For jellied tongue, the gel- 
atin cost is less than 4c per lb., when 
used at the ratio of 1 part of Superclear 
to 14 parts of water.) 


We will send formulas for any jellied 
meats with a trial shipment. 


(A superior jellied meat gelatin) 


Swift & Company 
GELATIN DIVISION - CHICAGO, ILL. 








